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Orr*, S(‘h{)ol 1)()V *^avs aro looked l)ackto 

hv all witli lbiuliic3=;s. witiX.V 

; • • 

cares of lifee ,\ve contrast our wt)rn ^id 

* • 

liara>scd exisft'ncoVitli tliat swih’I prih«' 

free from af^xicty, and fragraii^ with inno- 

• •*• * • 

ceiice. ] c"Tiiinot sliare these foelin'irs. I 

was a tfjost miscrahlc cltild, and scliool T 
detested more linn T ever ahliorred i2i(' 

world ill the darkest uioraents of *m7^x- 

• • ^ 

paionced manhood. J^ut tliOrpnivcrsity 
—this new lifi’ yielded me diflereiit feel- 
y;uutsliH commands a araUduT 






lisceiice. 



* • ii 

AfvjatK r, stiu^i^nl t' in \nc 

nciv ^^<Jll(llv soiiolit all uieap^ 

• * ' 

t\])irli iiii^l}!: tciul'to i^raKt* no cnain(n;i d 

.)f tliat world, to \\bjch lio wnb do\ o'd. 

An cxtrivaoant allowaiico, t‘sta- 

l)lisluiK‘iit,nian]^" so^^a^ts, nniiioroLib lu)rbLS, 

were forced ujiO|», rallied than bolielted by 
- * 

•m'. Aci<^t to J)is s;yst(‘jn, he acted 
Ic\t('roush. Ale \outId”ul ])rain tonltl 
be hisLiiMbie to tne*])iilhiint position in 
which 1 cv/s ])!aced. T was now, indec'd, 
my own master, and evervtiiini*' around 
me announced, fhal T could coi,.niand n 
ewro^'r flattering to tlie ri^ing jiassions ol 
nfv Viitith. I well remember tJie extrernt 

self-eom]^ K'cncy *w ith wliieh 1 survc}^^] 

• 1 

my new apaitmenls, how instantaneously 

^ raj^ped uj) in all the inystti^esi^ 

• / * i s »4I 

andvh|\v ^ secaned to have 



oTliur pnrpi)^y 4^^'’ *^**^‘^ P]‘*f''’* 

lioyoiiPcd and lunioirraWc pari of an clc- 
^iit autl accofiiplisticcl hobt. 

■" t 

birtli, my fortune, my convivial 
liahils *rar^c(l around me the nob^? and the 
f;’ay, the flower of our bociety. Joyously 


llew’ our careless bours, \^lule we mimiekec^ 

the maid’lliflcence of men. ^J’-vViiojIioi^^h*!^ 

« 

but for tlie ])ivsenl inomen!. 1 discoursed 

* • 

oiilv of doiTS And Iforses, of fanciful halni^ 

O 

# 

menT.s andVurious rej)asts. 1 astonished 
them by a tiew fasliion, and decided upon 
the cxifgo’cratcd cliarins*of some ordinary 
femafe. lluw lon^’ the novelty of n;y 4ife 
would liave been productive of inctabst I 
•Ivnow not. An incident occiuTed wliich 
clianged my habits. • ^ 

i# A/^e^f I^rofessor arrived at the Jjni^ti'a 

%r^' \ ^ 

litv. He was bv 1^1 Lii a Gernuiiii> ‘ 



loiuIcV^. an accidftt ir4 .preliiiunaiy 
lecture on Grecian liifitory. I had b.cen 
liuntiii", and liad siukfchl}’ I'ctiiriied honi,t. 
Th rowiiio- my g’owii niy forest fnwk, 
T strollc<i,^or the sake of chang.v' into tho 

theatre. I nodded vritli a smile to some 

^ • * 

my aecinalntanre, I glanced with listless- 

* 

at ,thl?kw(4^striK;t()^ Ilis abstracted 
l<K)k. the masslness of Ihs fkkiill, liis large 
tlunincnis eye, his long* grey hair, liis car* 
nest and impassioned manner, struck' me. 

t 

He discoursed on that early^ portion of 

Grecian history wiiich is cntiia'ly unknown. 

* 

I ws astonished at the fulness of his 

kiimrodge. Tl|at which to a common 

student a])pcars but an inexplicable, of 

barren tradition^ became^ in his magical 

4'3fo*iI(j,^a vccord teeming >vith deYi) JvSioV ’ 

^ \ ^ 
nt interest. Honied 



wHo liithert(i Y.<;cre ci^ily dimly dislingiw.^hcd 

^ ^ 

over tlic dc^irts of Antiquiiy, 

,ncwv figured aif great iiatioos, jiiultiplyiiig 
in Imutiful cities, and n’loving in the grand 
and progiVssive march of civilization, and 
iTiistened to animated nari'ativcs of tliclr 
creeds, their custiTms, thc^r manners, tlieir 

jiliilo&ophy, and their arts^.> d'svas^deeliiy 

« * ^ ^ 
iijipressed witli* this mystical creation of a 

critical spirit.* I was charmed with thS 

blenJed profundity aiid imagination. I 

revelled in T.he sagacious audacity of his 

theories. 1 yielded to the 

Ills archaic eloquence. ■Tiic 


revolutionary 
full spell of 


(j^urtain was removed from jhe sacred sJirihe 
anticpic ages, and an inspired prophet. 


ministeriim in 
mys^Tics 


the sanctuary, expoundr^ 
wliicli had^ pcrplc^s^d 



f 

]mpCj¥fc‘ct inteni^cncc remote p(;s- 

* terity. 

The lecture ceased ;.**1 was the first Avt( 

brok e into ])!aiulits’; J advanced, I offtred 

« . , < 

to our n\pster my (‘ongniialatioys and in^ 

homage. Now that liis oilice liat? fi])<blie(1 

Vr ^ 

found liim the j^neckest^ tiu' most modest 

^^andT ncrvoi+s^lifting tliat ever trombleil in 

society. Witli dilKculty ht;^ would receivt 

^le respectful comphfiients' even of hi^ 

pupils. 116 bowed and bluslfed, an^i ilib 

» ) ^ 

a})pcarod. Ilis reserve only the more in¬ 
terested me. I * returned to iny« rooms. 
in«sing over the liigli matters of liis dis- 
cotrrsr? Upon ray tabic was a letter from 
one of my compaifions, full of ribald jc.st»^, 
I glanced at its •uncongenial lincs^ and 
oi^'ay unread. I fell intl^ a jevew 



* f 

01 iOrcadian J(1vcliu«5,s- A beautlFul t«fip]e 

• ^ * * f 

jvji^cVn/iii my mind likoitlic tem])le iu the 

.pi<?ture\)f The door opemed, a 

band' loose revellers hurst into their 
aceustonieJ?cfatherine* room. I silent, 
reserved, cold, moody. Th^'ir inane ohsei;^ 
\alion.s anutzed me?. 1 sUrunk from their 
jjollow tattle^ and the gil)>.crish qjf their 
sjan^*'. •Tlicir iinnicanlng, idiotic 
shouts of laugliter tortip’cd me. I knew 

nut l^ow to rid myself of their Infernal 

• • • * 

presence. At Icngtli one offered me a bet. 
I riishcd*oiit of the ehamlSer. 

I did not stop until I reached the n^tn 
oj* the Professor. T found bini huned in 
hts hooks. He stared at* my entrance. T 
a])ologized, I told hinl all I felt, all^. 
i^Ucd»; flic wretched life J was Ittadh^nti 
HT deep sympatly^^ wth his clu|^arS?y 



10 


t ' '' 

infiriilc disgust at iTiy«%>wn careci\ my un- 
bounded love of kliowlcdfiv, and admiratk.ii 

^-1 y 

of himself. 

The simjdicit}^ of tlie Th’()fc5sor’s*"c]ia- 
racter was not shocked by m/ frank cii- 

^ijmsiasm. Had he been a man of the 

^ • 

world, he wouldr have been alarmed, lest 

my strong feeing and unusual conduct 
c ♦ 

should have placed us both in a ridiculous 
position. On tlie^coritraiy, without a mo- 
menCs hesitation l\p tlirew aside bis p^apers 
and opened his her>rt to all niy wants. jVTy 
imperfect knov Augc of the G^eek lan- 
gliffgc was too apparent. Nothing could 
be done until I mastered it. He explainijd 
to me a novel and philosophical mode bf 
^‘quiring a full acquaintance with it. As 
^^/ 'P^^ceded in our conversationf he 
indicated itlie^ outlines of 




il 


t^graiicl system of m^aphysics. J was* fas- 

• * * • 

ciiKitjift by tlio gorgeous |)rospect of coni- 

Vrc^ieiulkig the •unintelligible. The Pro- 
ftssor Avas gratified by tlic effect that his 
first effusion liatl produced. Jle was 
interested by the ard(air of my mind, lie 
was ffaltered iji fhuling enthnslastic 
votary in one wliose inouvsi of life had 
1 ) 1^1 erlo proinisud anything but study, and 
wliose position •in societjj^^ was perhaps an 


• • 


ajiolog^y, if not a reason,^ for an irrational 

® ^ 

carec’r, ^ 

I announced to my Cf)iffpanlons, that I 
was going to read. They stared^ tl.^y 
pitied me, Sonu* deemed the avowal affec¬ 
tation, and tnisteii that increased frolic 
would repay tlicm for the abstinence of a 
o& application. Fleming an<J lvis\ 

\r ^ ^ 

books was only fjijcsh inslanje bi)^' 
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® * * * * 
tstiK^iod eccentricity. »7^it tUey were dis¬ 
appointed. I worked at Greek fdr --vearly 
fourtc^cn hours a day./and, at the-end jf a 
month, I liad gained a very ample a»..- 
quaintapee witli the construction of tlie 
jjjanguage, and a still fuller one of Its sig¬ 
nification. So iinuch can be done by an 
ardenj and willing spirit. I liad been for 
six or sewen years noniiiially a Greek .stu¬ 
dent, and had jc'arnt no\hing, and liow 

many persons wajth even six or seveji more 
• • • 
and only find themselves in^he same po¬ 
sition I 

•I was amply rewarded for my toilsome 
effort. I felt the ennobling pride of learn¬ 
ing. It is a fine thing to know that wlftcli 

o ^ 

ris unknown to others, it is still more dig- 

1 ^ 

ynfied to remember that we have gaiiK^d^ 
t^vn cnergiej. ^Tlie struggle after. 
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KiTbwlcdge ^00 is Jill? of cleliglit. •The 
fn4.‘l]^t«al chucc, not ler^ than the niate- 
ijiahonc, Jiringsifre&lr.vigour to our pulses, 
aiul infinite jialpitations of strange and 
sweet sifspt^nse. The idea that js,gained 

wiiTi effort allords far greater satisfaction 

• • • 

than that whicli^is acquirctiwith dangerous 
facilitv. We dwell with lUorc fondness 
on tlie |^)crfuine pf the flower that \vc have 
ourselves tended, thah*on the odour wdiicli 
we ci^l w'itlf carelessness, and cast away 
without remorse. 'Jhe strength and sweet¬ 
ness of otSr knowledge dc^iend upon the 
impression which it makes upon our own 

minds. It is tlie liveliness of the ideas, 

• • 

tlmt it affords, which rcildcrs Research so 
fascinating, so that a trifling factor deduc- 


4ij^, \vl)^ni ^liscovered, or worked by 
our own brain, alfqrds^us infinite^ gv^eatcr 



it 


plteure/ than a mhre ^important triiui oo- 

} ' * 

tained by the exiilions of anotherl \ , 

* ♦ 

I ^liouo’Iit only (if my book;^; I 
happy. I was quite cinancipalecl from nfy 
painful idhsm. ]\Iy days parsed in nn- 
i^emitting’ stiajy. My love of composition 
unconsciously (icvclop^'d itself. My note¬ 
book^ speedily lillecl, and my annotations 
soon swelled into treatises. Insensibly 1 
bad become an tjutlior, 1 wrote with fa- 



was fascinated witli the expanding of iiiy 
own mind, I resolved to becolne a great 
bf^torical writer. Without intentioiq 1 
fixed upon subjects in which Tmaginatjon 
mig[it assist Erudition. I formed gigafltic 
^j^cbemes, which iftany lives could not have 
aCcoftiplislicd^ yet T was sanguine®! slid^iUJ. 
a^h^jf^fill. I mtfsccj over an original 
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, stj^c which was to ^Idlcticl profound piillo- 

• * * . 

Soyhj,^ nnd deep Icarni^ig, and* brilliant 

(^lo'^ucnce. Tl*i nature of man, and the 
origin of nations, were td be expounded in 
glowlng^cntences of oracular majesty. 

J?uddenjy the University announced a, 

• • • " 

gold medal lor tl>c writ^' of the ablest 
treatise upon tlie Dorian people. ^ The 
feubiect delimited me. Similar ones had 

^ o • 

already e ngagetf my \ioticc. I determined 
to be J candirlate. 

1 ^sfiut myself up from all human 
bcina’s; I» collected all tlfti variety of in- 
formation that I could glean from t4ie 
most ancient authors, and the rarest mo 

t • 

dern treatises. 1 moulddl the crude mat- 
ter into luminous order. •A theory sprang 
r^au^uf tbe (bnfubcd mass, like light yutjof 



cliflc^s. The inomaat, coii|po&ition cOm- 
iTfiencccl.' I wrQ^e tlie first &entciit\wh)re 
in chapel, and under the influcneew of 
music. It sounded like the orq-an thst 
inspired^it. The whole was et)niposed in 

^my head before T committed it to pape1‘,— 

‘ * ‘ 

composed in njy daily rides, and while 
pacing iiiy chamber at midnight. The 
action of my body seemed^ to lend vitality 
* to my mind. ‘ ' r 

Never shall I forget the RionienL Vlien 

r f 

1 finished tlic last sentence of iny fan- 
copy, and, sealing it, consignedMt with a 
iiiotto to the rrincipal. It was finished, 
and at the ver^^ instant my mind seemed 
exhausted, my power vanished. The cx- 

r * 

citement had ceased. I dashed into the 
, forest and throwii)£r myself iifcdcr a tree^ 
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^passed the fir*st of^mliny days 'tliat*flew 
aways^in* perfect indolence^ and vague and 
Win meaning revAic. '. 

• Til spite of my great plans, wliich de- 
mandbcftlili devotion of a life, anj i»vcre to 
command the admiration of^a grateful and, 
enlightened wofld,*I was^o anxious about 

the fate of my ])rizc essay, that ^all my 

« 

ocxmpations suddenly ceased. I could do 
nothing. I cofild only tjiink of sentences 
whic^imighriuivc been more miisica], and 
deductions \^hich mii»ht have been more 

looicallv fruc. Now lhat*it was finished, 

^ . 

I felt its imperfectness. Week after week 
I ^ grew more desponding,^ and the very 
nnVning of the decision^ 1 had entirely dis¬ 
carded all hope. 

\ms ^announced: the meda^ was, 
:iwarded, and to ^le./Amid the ]daudits 


II. 



IS 


of a “crowded theatJrc/'fl rA:ked my tri- , 

essay, «Fnll of victory, 

* ... * % 

ficlent voice lent additional fniphouv to Vlic 

« 

flowing sentence, and my bright, Arm ey6 
added ta the acuteness of my reasoning, 
<^and enforced the justice of my thef)ry. I 
was entirely satis^fied. 'No passage seemed! 

I Aveak. , Noble, wealthy, the son of the mi¬ 
nister, congratulations came thic^ upon 

* t 

me. The seniors^coinplhndnted cacli other 

on such an cxan^])le to the studen^|^. I 

* . * • 

Avas the idol of the University.* The Essay 

w^as printed, lavibhly praised in all the 

• * 

joiTrnals, and its author, full of youth and 
promise, anticipated as the future orna¬ 
ment of his country. I returned to ifly 
father in a blaze oT gloi-y. 



I ADDRESSED him witli the conficl*?iK:c tiiat 

I was now a man, and a» disting^uiijiicd ’ 

one. My awe of hJs character had greatly 

worn off. I was most cordial to t^ie Ba- 

royess, J)ut a slight strain of condescension 

* * 

was infused intd my coui\U?sy, I had long 
ceasec^ to view her with dislike: on the 
contrary, I had even become her protege* 

Tliat was* now over. We were not less 

% 

warm, but I was now' the protector, and if 

thf^TC w'cre a slight indication of pique, or 

a chance ebullition of temper, instead of 

their calling forth any shnultancous senti-. 

•n\^/its on my side, T. only bi^iwTd widi dc-' 

» 

. fei;ence to her cha.\;msy or mildly smiled on 
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tJ^cngaguTg \^ki 

was notiJess sclfWjnceitccl, ~a)r tiess 
than before, bu^my j^clf-cortcc't 

and my afiectation were of a nobler na- 

& ' ^ 

tiire. *1 did not consider myself a less 

k finislied member of society, but I was also 

^ r 

equally ])roud (?f bein^' tb^ historiographer 
of th^ Dorians. I was never glo{)iny, I 
was never in re])ose. „ Self-sajisfacUon 
sparkled on iny |;;ounlcnance, and my car¬ 
riage was agitated with the earnestniis and 

) ' * 

the excitement, w'itli which i busied my¬ 
self with the trivial and the trite. IVfy 
fitther smiled, half w’ith delight, and half 
with humour, upon my growing conscious¬ 
ness of importancct, and introduced me* to 
his friends with iflereased satisfaction, lie 
'eVeiulistened^to me.while, one day a^ei^ 
dinner, I disserted the Pelasgi, but^. 
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’vvhen he /ouxd tbaj'l /Relieved la inflate 

ide?is, lie thought my selF-dclusion bcsfaii 

* ^" 
tt) g*!’o\v serious, 

* As he was one of those men, who be- 

* • . * * . 

lieve that directly to oppose a pireon in 

liis opinions is a certain mode of confirm¬ 
ing liim in his error* he at4acked me by a 
nnisked battery. Affecting no w^nt of 
inV'restjin my pursuits, lie said to me one 
day in a very ccfrelcss ton vs Contarim, I 
ani nl? great^friend to reading, but as you 
have a taste Ihat way, if I were you, dur¬ 
ing the vacation, I woukfturn over Vol- 
tairc,’ 

#Now I had never read anything of Vol- 
tafre. The truth is, I Jiad no very great 
opinion of the Philosopher of Ferney, for 
Vjf frieitd, the Professor, ht^d assured itie> 
that Voltaire knei** ncathin.rrof the Dorians. 



tliaf his tlebrew al^o ‘(fas inwiably incor-y - 

*■ * - 

frect, and that fee was altogether vi^ry 

« I * 

superficial person,—but I SbanccJ to follovv 

t 

niy father’s counsel. 

‘ * 

I stood before the hundred volumes; I 

t 

fcglarjced with cindiffcrence upon the won¬ 
drous and witching shMf. History, Poetry, 
Plii]o.v>phy, tlie lucid narrative, and the 
wild invention, and tlic unimpassiorL?d truth 
—they >vcre all Jjcfore me, and with ray 
ancient weakness .for romance, I drSiv out 

r 

Zadig. Never shalh I forget the effect 

A <. 

this work produced on me. What I Ijad 

ff 

been long seeking offered itself. This 
strange mixturiC of brilliant fantasy and 
poignant truth, itn^i unrivalled blending of 
ideal creation anfi w^orldly wisdom—it all 
to spQat to ray two natfircs. 
wandered a poet in llic itreets of Babylon, • 
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f 

or on the ban^s ojfv^he Tigris. A ])]yk>so- 

\>iicr artel a statesman, I moralized over 

»the condition *ot* man *and the nature of 
• ■» ' 

» 

*governnicnt. The style enchanted me. 

V 

I delivered myself up to the full aba!uh}ii- 

ment of its wild and brilliant ffrace. 

• ^ • 

I devoured them all, volume alter vo- 

■* • 

lume. Morning, and night, and noon, a 
volume was ever my companion. I ran 
to it after iny »meate/it reposed under my 

ill^w. Aft I read, I roared, I laughed, I 

» 

shouted with wonder anfl admiration, I 

trembled with indig:natit>n at the fortunes 

• . . . 

of my race, my bitter smile sym})aLhised 

jvith the searching ridicule, and withering 
rtfiockery. 

Pedants, and prieste, and tyrants, tlm 
^lios of dunces, the fires of inquisitoi-s,, ai^l 

. f • * 

the dungeons of kipgs, and the long, dull 



f * 

of irni^osture aiyl misrule, that lk4l 
sat like a fj-loatine; incubus on the feir iiciJc' 
of Nature, and airour.idnwranee, and lull, 

# m 

If 

our weakness, and'aU our folly, and all our* 
infinite'imperfection—I looked rohnd—I 

a te 

thought of the dissertation upon the iJo- 
rians, and I considered^ myself the most 
contemptible of my wretched species. 

I 1 ‘etiirncd to the University : I rallied 

• ‘ •? 'I 

round me my old Companions, wlioni I 

•- 

had discarded in a fit of disgustingj^Jic- 

I* ^ ^ 

dantry. Ihit not now merely to hold'high 
revels. Tlie goblet indeed still' circled, 
but a bust of the author of ^ Candida' over 
the head of the president, warned us, wiili 

c 

a smile of prophetig derision, not to debase 
t^urselv'es, and if we^drank deep, our pota¬ 
tions^ wre ])erhaps necessary to r6frejli the 
inexperienced ciiorts \)f such novices in 



I 



y]ii]os()|)Iiy. .Yet wt? nmdc way : evcii*l 1 ie 

^ »I 

lea^ Hj;efary rcatl the Rosnanccs, or ])arts 

* • . f 

\o<f the riiilosopMcal l^ictionary, the cman- 

/ 

('ipatioii of our minds was rapidly eflccting-, 
we eiitiixdy disembarrassed oursj^lves of 

prejudice, wc tried everythiyg by tlie test 

•» 

of fir.^t principle's, aftd iinjjly we resolved 

ourselves into a Secret Union for the Arne- 

% 

*^)^alionj/jf Society. 

• * 

Of this institiftion, I hijd the honour of 


being lelecteu president J)y acclamation. 
* ^ 

IVIy rooms were the point of meeting. The 

members were in number ^twelve, chiefly 

my equals in rank and fortune. One or 

tw(j of them were youtlis of^alcnt, and not 

whSlly untinctured by ^l^ittcrs; the rest 

Avere ardent, delighted wkh the novelty of 

- they Sid and heard, and, adopting 



( 


oiiriB thou^hlSj arrivcc^} at (:onclusions, the 

^ I * % 

truth of which ^Jicy did not douht.^ t ^ 
Mjr great rcputaliou at the Unive^sit)^ 

V 

long prevented these meetings from being 
viewed ^with suspicion, and wdieu the j’evo- 
lutionary nature of our opinions occasioiially 

• f 

developed itsclfju a disregard for the autlio- 
ritles by some of our society, who perhaps 
considered sucli license as the most deli‘i'lithd 
portion of the new plnlosophy, my interest 
often succeeded in stifling a^)ublic|?xplo- 
sion. In courseof time, howef er, the altered 
tenor of my owrt conduct could nb longer be 
concealed. My absence from lectures had 
long been overlooked, from the convictjoa 

tliat the time thus gained was devoted toHhe 

« * 

profundity of pnivate study; but the sys- 
tom*^tic assembly at my rooms 8f Umse ^hci 



tlftciplinc, and their ncglcut of study, could 
''‘nolongey be tA^atcd-with inatteiitiop, and 

after several intimations from inferior offi- 

* ♦ • • 

ccrs, 1 was summoned to the pi*eaence of 
the High Principal. • ^• 

This great ^x^rsonage a clear-headed, 
<;pld“minded, unmanageable individual. 1 1 
^juld not cloud his intellect, or control his 

it ■* 

putmose. My ever-sut^essful sophistry, 
apd Iny cver-fluent speech failed. At the 

9 ^ 

end of every appeal, he recurred to his 

d^'termillation to maintain the discipline of 

the University, and repeated with firmness, 

(jiiat this was the last tima our violation of 

it should be privately noticed. I retjurned 

to my rooms in a dark Irage. My natural 
• • 

iAipati^ice of controlyand hatred of jes]5on-» 

sibility, whiejh Imd i)cen kept off, of late 
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years, by tlic fondjiess! of society, whicli 

^ < *# * 

developed itself with my growing pasi* jorts^ 

« T • 

came l^ack upon me. < I cifrsed authorfty,' 
I paced my room like Catiline. 

At this moment my accustomed compa- 
•nions ^assembled. They were ignorant of 
what had passedj but fhey seemed to me 
to look ilike conspirators. Moody and fe¬ 
rocious^ I beaded the table, and tilling /i- 

% 

bumper, I drankv'onfusion *to all govern¬ 
ment. They w-e^e surprised^ at si^h a 

f • 

novel commencement, for, in ^general, we 
only arrived at 'this great resuft by tlic 
growing and triumphant trutlis of a long 
evening, but theyr received my propositioii^ 
as indeed they evefr^did, with a shout. 

The wine vvarmfid me. 1 told them all. 
i cten, exaggerated in my rage the-annoy- 
ing intelligence. I tiesc](;ibed our pleasant 
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» ^ 

^meetings abQut to J^ease for ever. 

• . . . * ^ 

noiin^cd*tlic iniquitous system, which would 

us frpm tilt? pursuit of real knowledge 
dncl ennobling truths—knowledge that illu- 
niinateJ, and truths that shoult]^ §upport 
the destinies of existing man—to the deplor- 
able and disgusting stu(]^ of a small col¬ 
lection of imperfect volumes written by 
•«4it*ceks^ and preserved by Goths. It was 
bitter to think 4hat wc^myst part. Surely 

S()ciS:y, ciflel society, would too soon 

* • * 

sever the s^'cet and agreeable tics that 

o 

bound odr youtli. AVhy should we he 

» 

parted *evcr? Why, in pursuance of an 
lyinatural system, abliorrcd by all of us— 
why were >ve to be dispersed, and sent forth 

* T * . > 

to delude the world in njonstroiis disguiscs^ 

• of prie^tsj and soldiers, and statcshien?^ 

» • * * • 1 

^ Out upon such hypocrisy ! A curse light 
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^ I 

iip6H the craven knd* e who would not^ 
struggle for his salvation from sucli ji i:»io- 
notonous and degrading do6in. '4?lie world 
was before us. Let us seize it in our prime. 
Let usJvtsten away—let us form a society 

, in some inviojate solitude founded upon 

* • 

the eternal prinqiples of trpth and justice. 
Let us fly from the Feudal System. Nobles 
and wealthy, let us cast pur titlc^ to 
winds, and oni' dross to the earthy which 
produced it. Let us pride ofti’selve ^'on]y 
on the gifts of Nature, and fexist only on 
her beneficence.* 


I ceased, and three loud rounds of cheer¬ 
ing announced to the High Princijxd, a^d 
all his slaves, that wc had not yet yielded, 

f » * 

Wc drank dcop. A proposition came 

, foFtlj with the wine of every gl^ss*. We ^11 

‘ • % 

talked of America. * AJr^^ady we viewed 
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c^rselves in a> prirn.-Sval forest, existing •Ry 

the’'c?i^ce, to which many of us were de- 

• • * 

v’otefl. Tlie vehy necessary toil of life 
seemed, in such an existence, to consist of 
what, in this worn-out world, con¬ 


sidered tlie clioicest pastime, and the highest 
pleasure. And,the* rich oiimatc, and the 
si^iplc manners, and the intelligibl<i laws, 
tJWil the^, fair Aborigines, wIjo must be 
attracted by such interesting strangers—all 
hearts rcspoilclcd to the gjowing vision. I 
alone M^as gfave and thoughtful. The 
remembrance of Master Frederick, and the 
Venetian expedition, altliongh now looked 


bri'k to as a childish scrape;, rendered me 
ncvertlielcss the most prgtdtical of the party. 


I saw immediately tlie il^uncible difficulty 

f!* . • * 

•of our reaching with success ^uch a djstjftit 


Jand. I lamcntedfth^glorious times when 
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the forests of our qwu norriiern land coul^l' 

f t 

afford an asylui:li to the brave and f^ec." 

The young Count de I^alilcn was a greaft, 
hunter. Wild in his life^ and daring in 
his teinper, he possessed, at tlie same time, 

f 

a lively and not uncultivated intellect. lie 
had a great tat,te for poetry, and, among 
other ^accomplishments, was an excellent 
actor. He rose up as I spoke, like a 
cano out of tin? sea, ‘ I lAve it, Fleming, 

I have it V he slioutcd, with a danciilg cac*, 

.■» i. 

and exultinfj voice. ‘ You know the i»Tcat 

o ~ 

forest of Jonsterna. Often have I hunted 
in it. The forest near us is but, as it were, 
a huge root of that vast woodland. Nearly 
in itjS centre is da ancient and crumbling 
castle, which, like?all old ruins, is of course 

f 

haunted. N (4 peasant dare approach it. 
At its very mention dhciface of the forest 



firmer will grow ijls’avc and serious, , JLet 
4is it. Let u% become the scaring 

gluists^whom all^avoid.* We shall be free 

' * • ■ 

from man—we shall live only for ourselves 
——‘ but his [>roposition was^ro'^*ned 
in «ur excited cheers, and rising together, 

we all pledged a sacred vow to stand or 

% • 

fall by each other in this great struggle for 
3: rcedom, and for Nature. 

The night passed ih canvassing plans 
to r^)der tbis mighty scheme practicable. 
T^ie first pobit was to baffle all inquiries 
after our place of refuge, and to throw all 
piit*suers off the scent. We agreed that on 
a certain day, in small and separate parties^ 

we, should take our way by different routes 

* • 

to the old castle, which we calculated was 
^about sixtyimlles distant. Each man "was 
to bear with him a riffe, a sword, anl pis- 


VOL. II. 
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.V I 

lols,* a travelling cloa^ his knapsack, ai'i<f 
as much ammunition" as he could himscj/ 
carry. Our usual hunting dress fifloiyled 

t ' • * 

an excellent uniform, and those, who wcr.e 
withoii^t^ it, were inunediateJy to« 3‘uf)])]y 
themselves. We w^erc to quit the univcr- 
sity without nollco, and each of us on the 

*■* SI 

same day was to write to his friends, to 
notify liis sudden departure on a pedestrian 
lour in Norway. ‘Tiius \vc calculated to 

gain time, and effectually to piiisuit. 

0 

In spite of ‘our lavish allowances, as it 

ever happens among young men, money 

was wantetl. All that wc possessed ivas 

instantly voted a common stock, but several 

* » 
men required rjflcs, and the funds ^\;jcrc 
♦ * 

deficient. 1 calle4 for a crucible: I opened 
a.cabinet: I drew out my fcimous gold 
medal. 1 gazed aHt for a moment, and 
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J* ► 

Sic classic cliecrs^ fimid which it had,J)een 

• • 

seemed to* rise upon my ear. I 

dashed away tl^d recolI»5ctioii, and in a few 

. * ■* ^ 

^minutes the splendid reward of my pro- 

foiftn4^cscarchcs was melting over tht> fire/ 
and affording the means of our full equip- 
mcni. 


III. 

Pr was the :fourth morning of our journey. 
My com]^ 4 anion wasUlricidc Brahe. He 
\v!is my only junior among the band, deli¬ 
cate of frame and affectionate in disposition, 
though hasty if excited, but my enthusi¬ 
astic admirer. He wa*s my great friend^ 
and I was almost as intent to supporlj him 

under the great fatigile, as*about tlie suc^ 

B 2 
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• ^ c 

cesscpf our enterprise. I Ijacl bouGjht ii 

♦ 

(lonkev in our pro<>T6ss of a fanner, and,^ 
loaded it with a ‘couple* kegs bf tjie 

t • , • 

brandy of the country. We had travelled^ 
the Ihst ^two days entirely in the --forest, 
passing many farm-houses, and several vil- 
lages^ and, as we believed, were now near 

• f 

our ])oint of rendezvous. I kicked on tlie 

donkey before me, and smiled on Ulrich 

• « 

I would have carridl ^lis rifle, as well as 

my own, but his ardent temper ^nd dewTted 

love maintained'him, and when I expresse*! 

any anxiety about his toil, he only^ laughed, 

and redoubled his pace. 

A\'"e were pushing along an old turf road 
• • 
cut through the ^thick woods, when sujl- 

dcnly, at the end of a side vi^ta, I beheld 

iliG \owcr of a castle. ‘ Joiii^terna! ’ I 

shouted, and I ran*^ forward without the 
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^ donkey. It was morp distant than it ap- 
jjfea^ed^ but at length \v^ came to a large 
piece of 'dear tand^ and at the otl'icr side 

of it we beheld the long-dreamt-of build- 

• ^ * * 

ing. It was a vast structure,, rafher dila- 
pidated tlian ruined. With delight^ I ob¬ 
served a liumtn being niioving upon tlie 
jveep, whom I recognised by his umform to 
"be one of us, and as we approached near(*r 
we distinguished two or ^ ffiree of our co¬ 
llates streTched upon the turf. They all 
jumped up'^and ran forward to welcome 
us. How heartily we sfiook hands, and 
congratulated each other on our rc-union ! 
More than half were already assembled, 
jtfll had contrived, besides their own equips 

4 

ments, to bring somethiftg for the common 

<* ' * » 
stock. There was plenty *of breads and 

brandy, and ^gat»e. * Some were already 
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« 

out collcctinfir wood. % Before'noon the rest 

I o ^ • 

arrived, except Pajdeii aijd liis coinrfidc*. 
And they came at last, and we received 
t;]iein wjth a cheer, for the provident vice- 


presiderft^ like an ancient warrior, was 
^catc\]#in a cart. * ^ Do not suppose that I 
' am done up, my \joys/ said the gay dog, 

I have*l)rought gunpowder,’ g 

When we had all assemWed wet’ushcch 


into the castle, liiW in tlie true spirit of boy- 

lioocl, examined ^cw:rything. Iherc Avas js. 

% 

large knight’s-liall, covered with tapestry, 
and tattered banners. This was settled |o 
be our chief apartment, Wc even found 
a huge oak table^ and some other rude an A 

ancient furniture. Wc appointed commlt- 

• • • ' 

tees of examination. Some surveyed the 
. * ♦ 
*ccllarsAind dungeons^ some the out-build¬ 
ings, We were not Afrafd of ghosts, but 
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t 

Hiarvcllously, fearful that we niiijht Ifave 

• * 

b^'if^anticipated l)y soTneljunian beings, as 

• « • 

wiW, and less philosophical than ourselves. 
It was a perfect solitude. Wc cleared and 
cleaned out the hall, lighted an ifjimensc 
fire, arranged our stores, appointed their 
keeper, made Ijeds!* \vith^,our cloaks, piled 
our arms, and cooked our dinner. An 
hour affer subset our first meal was pre- 
pared, and the 6ccrct Unioja^for the Amcli- 
oration of^Society resumed their sittings 
almost in a Aivagc stale. 

I shall* never foro-ct thb scene, and the 

* . . . 

proud exultation with wdiicli I belicld it. 

TJhe vast and aiitkpze hall, the inj^stic 
tabestry, moving and moaning with every 
gust of the \^indy nighi—the deep shades 

'' of the distant corners, the flickering light 

!• * • 

.flung by the blayjngj^carth and the huge 



pin&* torches, the shini^^: arms, tlic rud; 

but plenteous l^nquct, the picture<sqt5ie 

rcvellejrs, and I their, presfdcnt, .with hiy 

sword pressing on a frame ready to dard 
• * * 
all things. ^ This, this is existence/ I 

exclaimed. ‘ Oh ! let us live by our own 

right arms, and lot no hfw stronger than 

our swords! ’ 

# 

I was even surprised by the sav^igc yell 

of exultation w’Ttii whic^i my almost uncon- 

0 

scions exclamation was received. But we 

• #■ 

♦ • 

were like young tigers, who, fhr a moment 

tamed, had now for the first time tasted 

« 

blood, and rushed back to their own na¬ 


tures. A band,of philosophers, we had i«- 
^ensibly placed ourselves in the most anl:i- 
philosophical poskion. Flying from the 
T(?ud^ System, we had, unawares, taken 
refuge in its favouiiite •haunt. All our. 
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s^;tificial theories ol^ universal benevolence 

We determined to be what 

% 

fortune had sucVlenly made us. Wc dis- 
carded the abstract truths which had in no 
age o?the world ever been practisg:r,*and 

wer^^ of course^ tlierefore impracticable. 

* • 

We smiled at oun ignmance of human 
nature and ourselves. The Secret Union 
for the Amelioration of Society suddenly 
turned into a <,*orps*of'bamlits^ and their 

])hil5sopluqal president was A^oted their 

♦ 

captaifi. 
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It w'as^itlniglit. They threw thetfTsclvcs 
upon their rough couches, that tliey might 
wake fresli with^ the inorning. Fatigue 
and brandy in a few minutes made them 
deep slumbercrs, but I could not sleep. 1 

*■ 4 

flung a log upon the • fire.,and paced the 
hall in deep communion witli my A)\vn 
thoughts. The* itubicon was past. ‘Fare¬ 
well my father,•farewell my stt^>-'Country, 
farewell literai-y invention, maudlin* substi¬ 
tute for a poetic life, farewell effeminate 

. • 

arts of morbid civilization! From this 
» . • 

moment, I ceased to be ajioy. I was 
surrounded by human beingSf bold and 
trust)^, who looked *only to my command. 
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* 

ai^J was to dii-cct the^i to danger, and 
guide them tliroiigli Jjep!. No child’s 
'game was this^ no ideal play. We were 
at wai\ and at war with mankind. 

T formed niy plans, 1 organize'^ the 
whole system. Action must* be foun^l^d 
on knowledge, i would *have no crude 

o 

aWu’tive efforts* Our colossal draughts 
should nc'it degenerate into a frolic. He- 
fore w^c connnenled our carets of violence, 

K * 

« 

I (IcteKnined, that I ^vould have a 

« * I' 

ihorougli acquaintance with the country. 

Evefy castle, and every farm-Iiouse, should 

* 

be catalogued. I longed for a map, tliat I 
might muse over it like a gcnr,»ral, I looked 
upon our good arms with, complacency., I 

rejoiced that most of us Vere cunning of 

♦ * 

5tnce. 1 determined that ,they s1k;|u13 

dully exercise jvith ihc broadsword, and 
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each should become a. fW^aci snoi w. ai 
his rifle. In the i)crfcclion of our ^/irliKc 
accoyiplishments, I .soiigHt a substiLufc for 
the weakness of our numbers. 

Tli& morning at Icngtli broke. I was 
ng^tlie least fatigticck I longed to com¬ 
mence my arrangement?* It grew \ery 
cold. •! slept for an hour. I was the fi^'st 

awake. I determined in future^to have a 

♦ . 

constant guanL I roustd Pahlen. He 
looked fierce in his sleep. I rejoiced in 
his determined visage. I appointed him 
my lieutenant* I impressed upon ^him 
how much I depended upon his energy. 
We lighted an immense fire, arranged tthe 
chamber, and prepared their meal, b^fo^e 
any woke. I was determined tliat their 
fesokition sljpuld be suppo?ted by tlffc 
comfort, which thc^ f:>und around them. 





I^clt tliat cold aiivl hunger are grc^it 

. V ' 

sG.^vvs ofl cowardice. ■' 

They rose in high spirits. Everything 
hccmed delightful. The morn appeared 
only a^ii'ontinuation of the enjoyment 
eveni'jg. When they were emboldened by 


a good meal, I developed to them my 
plans. T ordered Ulric de Brahe to be 
first on guard, a duly from which no one 

'S' ^ 

was to be exempt but Fahlen and my¬ 
self. The post was the tower, which had 
giv^n me tlic first earnest oi tlieir fealty in 
assembling, j No one could jiow approach 
the Casttp without being perceived, and 
we took measures, that the guard should 
be perfectly concealed. Par tigs were then 

'ft 

ordered out in, different directions, who 
were all to bring their report by the cveliT 
ing banquet. Palilen aldhc was to repair to 
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a^jiiore distant town find to be absent m\}r 

«. * * 

days. lie took cart, and wd coi^' 

* 

to dress him as like a ptjsant as c^iir jvard- 
• * » . 
robe would permit. 11 is purpose was ^ to 


obtatjj different costumes which ne¬ 
cessary for our enterprise. I I'oiwained 

;ni. two of my mep, and worked at the 

♦- • 

interior arrangements of our dwelling. 

Thus passed a week, and each day tlic 

# 

courage of my •band became more en- 
flamed. They panted for ^action/ We 
were in want^of meal. T ,deterniinei1[ io 


attack a farnv^r’s grange on #the ensuing 
eve, and I resolved to liead the •cntci^)risc 
myself. I took with me Ulric and three 
others. We arrived, an Iiour beforc^sun- 

I 

set,, at the devoted settlement. It liad 
been already well reconnoitred. 
beriesin this country were unknown. We 
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Iftrd to encounter no ,precautions. We 
pjifesed tlie door of the granary, rifled it, 
storAl our, cart/and , escaped without a 
dog barking. We returned two hours 

i4^ 

before midnight^ and the exciteni»Sit of 
this *cvenlng I never shall • forget. M 
were bursting A^ith* macl, enthusiasm. I 
ajt^nc looked grave, as if everythyig de- 
})cndcd iinon iny mind. It was astonish¬ 
ing the influence, that this assumption of 

sonou^ess,^Iii the midst of their wild 

* • 

mirth, already produced upon my compa¬ 
nions. I was indeed theit chief. They 
placed in me unbounded confidence, and 
ahigost viewed me as a beiyg of another 
ordfer. 

I sent oft' Pahleii the ciext day in the 
disguise of 5 pedlar to a neighbouringvii- 
T'he robbeiw was the tonic of Ulli- 
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toundccl^ and^iio one was suspected:* I 
determined, liowever, net to hazard in a 
hurry another enterprise in the nelohbowr- 

f 

liodcJ.t* We wanted nothing except wine. 
Our guns each day procured us meat, and 
the fanner's meal was"a plentiful source of 
bread.^ Necessity developes much talent. 
Already, one of our party^ was pronounced 
an excellent cook ; and the last fellow in 


the world we should ever hai^o siK^pectcd, 
put an old oven into perfect order, and 
turned out a rftost ingenious hlcchanic. 

t 

It was necessary to make a diversion in 


a distant part of the forest. 


I sent out 

i 


my lieutenant with a strong party. Tliey 


succeeded in driving home from a very 

rich^farm four fine cows immilk. 

• • • 

was a great adcliti(jn tQ our luxuries^ and 
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J^hlen, remaining behind, paid in disguise 
;j^^V)bscVvatory visit co another village in 

the.vici'nity, and. brought us home the gra- 

* . 

tifying intelligence, that it was settled, 
tliat the robbers were a party from*(:ri:own " 
far away on the other side of the forest. 
These cases of ^etty plundering pre- 

pared my band for the deeper deeds, which 

% 

I always contemplated. Parties were now 
out for days tpgetlier.* We began to be 
fam1iia;r \\^h every square mile of country, 
Tliroitgh this vast forest land, but much 
removed fir)m the Castle, Iran a high road 
oii^wluiih there was great traffic. One 


evening, as Ulric and myself, were prowl- 

# • 

ing in this neighbourhood, we perceived a 

• * 

band of horgemen approaching. They 

were cloth ^merchants, returning from .a 

• • • 

great fair, eight iu number, but only one 
You. II. 



or t^wo armed, and merAy with pistols, 3i 
clotli-merchant’s that had llecn 
bably loaded for jVars, aifcl was befrne,^ in 
all hlvelihood, by a man, who would 
trciTJ,T]^ at its own lire, did not appwir a 

<r 

very formidable wea})on. The idea»oc- 
ciiri*d to both of us simultaneously. We 
put on our masks^ and one of us ran out 
of each side of the road^ and seized the 
bridle of llie forenrost horseman, ^ I never 
saw a man so astonished in m^ 

^vas, perliaps, eVtn more astonished tll^n 
afraid. But w^ gave them ip lime. I 
can scarcely describe the scene.. Tlftjre 
was dlsmounllrig, and the opening of 
saddle-ban^s, and the din kin of coin. I 
remember wishing them good night in 
tliu civilcst tone possible, and tjicn wc were 
aIon5 



I stared at Ulric, Ulric stared aUme, 


t • 


"^nd then we burst into a loud laiifrh, and 




dajicec! about tbe road. T quite lost my 

• * • 

prescaice of mind, and rejoiced, that no one 
but inj favourite friend was presen^^ wit¬ 
ness my unheroic conduct. ^Vc had a coiij^le 
of forest policy^ that ^^c had driven home 
one day from a friendly farmer, tied up in 
an adjoining wood. We ran to them, 
jumped on, arjd scampered away without 
stoPpijjg^pr five or six hours, at least I 
tfiink*so, foj; it was an hour after sunset 
before ths robbery was coimnittcd, and it 
wJs tin* last hour of the moon before we 

readied our haunt. 

• * 

^ The Captain has come, the Captain has 
comcf was a ^und, that ^always summoned 

^my band; Jresb faggots were thrown on the 

• * 

fire, beakers of wpe and brandy jdaced on 

E2 



1 ^ 
the ^tables. I c.'illecl for Palilcn and niy 

pipCj flung myself on my’' scat, and dasl? 

ing the purses upon the board, ‘ Here/ 

t 

said, ‘my boys, licrc is our first gold.’ 


V. 

✓ 

Tins affair of the cloth merchants made 
us (juite mad. Four partiqs were stopped 

in as many days. For any of^ui^A^brn' 

* . ® 
panioiis to return witliout booty, oi^ what 

was much more^prized^ without^an adven¬ 
ture, was considered flat trcasoir. (?ur 

wliole band was now seldom assembled. 

• • 

The travellers to the fair were a ncVf»^r- 

# 

failing source of, profit. Each day we 
meditated bolder exploits, and tindcrstand-., 
ing that a wedding was (\|)out to take place 
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J^risc the revellers in thejr glory, and cap¬ 
ture the.bride.* , , 

One cveninn:, as seated in an obscure 
(:orner of the liall, I was maturing niy 
plans for this great achievennent, and^uM^ft 
of my companions* wem assembled at their 
%mea], Pahlen unexpectedly returincd. lie 

was evidently much fatigued. He })antecl 

* * 

for breath, he? was covered with sweat and 
dirt, dress was torn and soiled, lie 

fl 

reached tho*table with staggering steps^ and 
seizing a miglity flask ortihenish, emptied 
it at aVlrauirht. 

• ^ Where is the captain ? ’ he anxiously 
ifSquired. ^ 

I advanced. He seized me by the arm, 
and led me out of the^ char^ber. 

I ^ A stron" pt.rty4)f police and military 
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havc’cntcrecl the fonst. They have tahen 

• I' 

up their quarto's; at a town iKit ten 
miles ufT. Their orders to discover our 
band arc peremptory. Every spot is to be 
searched, and the castle will be the first* 
IJet daring to icturn by our usual route, 
I have fouglit my ..'ay through the uncut 
‘‘woods, i^'ou must decide to-night. What 
wdll you do ? ’ 

‘ Their strengtli ? ’ 

^ A company infantry, a party of 

» 1 

rangers, and a sufliciently stout body of 
police. Kesistahee is impossible.* 

^ It seems so.* 

^ And escape, unless we fly at once. 
To-morrow' w'c shall be surroundedd 
. ‘THe devil r 

^ I j\4sli to hoaven ye were once more in 
jrqur rooms, Fleming*?*’, 



* * 1 • 

/ it«W€)uld betas well! But, for 

h'eaven’s sake, l^e calm^ If we quaver, 
what will* the rest do? Let us siimiiion 
our^energies. Is concealment impossible ? 
The dungeons ? ’ 

‘ Every hole will most* assuredl^^ bs * 
searched.’ 

• ^ An ambush might destroy th«m. Wc 
must fight, if they run us to bay-’ 

‘ Poh ! ’ 

‘ BloVr *ap the castle, then ? ’ 

‘ And ourselves ? * 

1 Well ? • 

V 

^ Heavens ! what a madman you are! 
It^was all you, Fleming, that got us in 
this infernal scrape, WJiy the devil should 
we become robbers, whom society ha§ evi¬ 
dently intended only tq be ribbed ? 

• ^ You are ^poignant, Pahlen. Come, 
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let us to our frientU.’ I took liini, hy the 
arm, and wci entiTcd tlic hall together. 

^ Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘ my lieutenant 
brings important intelligence. A strong 
party of military and police have entered 
forest to diACover and secure us. They 
arc twenty to onoj ^nd ihen'^fore too strong 
for open eombat; tlie castle cannot stand an 
hour’s siege, and an ambus)», altkough it 
might prove successful, and gain us time, 
will eventually only render our eStJ^ie more 
difficult, and our stay here impossible, I 
pro{)Ose, therefore, that we should disperse 
for a few days, and before oOr departure, 
take heed that no traces of recent residence 
arc left in this builfling, If we succeed in 
baffling their researches, wc' can again as- 
sefnbli? here, or, which I conclave will be* 
more prudent, and n¥)re«}iracticable, meet 



onnc moi\ oniy to arrange our ])laiis 17)1* 
oui^' departure to another, jnd a more dis¬ 
tant country. We ha,ve ample funds^ we 
can purchase a sljip. Mingling with the 
crew, as amateurs, wc shall soon gain»suf- 
ficient science, A new career is before ijs 
The Baltic lea(l% to* th#* Mediterranean. 
Think of its blue waters^ and Iwaming 

.‘?lvies, its rrehipe^agos, and picturesque in- 

• * 

habitants. We •have been Bandits in a 

% 

northern foiest^ let us now.become Pirates 
on a southern ^ea ! * 

Np sympathetic clieer folfowed this clo- 
quent appeah There was a deep, dull, 
dead, dismal silence. I watched them 
narrowly. All looked .with fixed eyes 
upon the tabic. I stood vrtth folded afms^ 
rfhe foot of Pahlen jiervqpsly paitjng 
against the grqund was the only sound. 
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At lengthy one by* one, orrch\1arrd to gaze 
upon another,**^and tried-to read his fellow^s 
tlioaghts. They could, without difficulty, 
detect the lurking, but terrible alarm, 

•lo 

* Well, gentlemen/ I saulj^timc presses, 
iStill trust I am your Captain ? ’ 

^ Oh! Flemif^, FlcsLiing,’ exclaimed 
the C(x';k, wxth a broken voice and in^.st 
piteous aspect, and dropping uny title, 
which hitherto had been 'scrupulously ob¬ 
served, * How can you go on so :*f t is epute 
dreadful! ’ 

There was an assenting murmur. , 

‘ I am sure,^ continued the artist, who 
I always knew was the greatest cowarfl of 
the set, ‘ I am ♦sure T never thought it 
would come to this. I tliought it was only 
a frolic* I bave got led on, I am sure 1 
do not know how. Bift ypu have suck a 
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way! Wl^t wfll our fatliJrs think ? Rob¬ 
bers ! IIqw horribk^! And ^hen suppose 
we are shot!* Oh,*Lorcl! what will uiiv 
niothci’s say ! And after all yve are onl% a 


parcel of boys^ and did it out of fun* Oh! 
what shall I do ? * * m 

The grave look* with tfliich this comic 


ebifllition was received, prpj^ed tlijft the 
sentiments, howc/cr undignified in their 
delivery, were congenial to the band. The 
orator was emboldened by not being 
laughed at for*the first lime in his life, 
and proceeded— 

^ I am sure I think we had better give 
oursdives up, and then our fauiilies might 
get us through. We can tell the truth* 
Wc can say wc only did it fflr fun, and can 
give up the money, and as m\*ch mor* gs 



tliey like. I cte not think tj&cy would 

• • 

hang us. I)*® ^ou ? pii! ’ 

The devil take thelundmost,’ said th® 
young Count Bornholm, rising, am 
off* It will go hard if they arrest me, 
l^ccause I out sporting with iny gun, 
and if they d#, I* wSl give them tny 
namef and-tJjjen I bliould like to see iW^m 
stop me,’ 

^ That will be best,** all eagerb^ ex¬ 
claimed and rose. ^ Let us -alf disj^erse, 
each alone with his gnn.’ 

‘ Let us put out the fire,’ said thejiook ; 

^ they may see'the light.’ 

^ What, •without windows ? ’ said Borm# 
holm. 

^ Oh! these ^lolice see everything. What 
shail I do 4 vith J:he kettles ? We shall *S11 
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ge^ dct^^. To think it should come tQ 

this! Shot, pcnxips hung! Oh! ’ 

^ TIjrow everything down the well/ said 
^ > 

Pahlen^ * money and all.’ 

Now I knew it w^as over. I had w^aitod 
to hcifr Pahler/s voice, and I now saw it 
was all up. I was noj sorry. I felt the 
inextricable difRcultics in which wc were 
involved, and what annoy glP me most was, 

r 

that I had hitherto seen»no*modc of closinor 
iny paPt with dignity. 

* &entlemeti,^ I said, ^ as long as you 
are still withm these walls, I^am still your 
captafii. .Vou desert me, but I will not 
disgrace you. Ply then, fly to your 
seboejs and homes, to your affectionate 
parents, and your dutiful tutors. I should 
In^vc known with whom I leagued myself. 

I at least am not a boy^ and afthough now 

^ • 
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g leader witliout followers, I /or 

I * * / 

the honour of • my raip, and of the 
world in whic^i we njeatho;, r wiji still 
believe that I may find trustier bosoms, 
aaid pursue a more eminent career.' 

Ulric de Brahe rushed forwai^l and 

ft 

placed himself by ^ny side,—" rieniing/ 

'S' « 

be said, ‘ I will never desert 3^011 ! 

[ pressed liis hand with the warmtli it 

• • 

deserved) Init tlie •feeling of solitude had 

r 

come over rno. I 'wished to be* alcaK. 
^ No, Ulric,' I replied, ^ we must -parf. I 
will tie no gne to iny br(jkcn fortunes. 
And my friends all, let us ijot {f!lrt in 
bitterness, Exeuse me, if in a moment 
of irritation, I said aught that was ryikind 
to^ those I love, depreciating to those 

whose conduct I have ever* had cause to 

• • 

afimirc. Some splendid liours we have 
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pgsV tOjjctlicr, some T)rief rtiomeiits of gav 
rev/l, an(i glowous darings and sublime 
peril. We miist*part. *1* will believe, 
that our destiny, and not our will, sepa- 
raiesMs. My good sword/ I exclaim&d, 
*uid I drew it from my scabbard, ‘ in 
future you diall belong to the bravest oT 
the brave/ and, kissing it, I presented it to 
Pahh'ii. And now one Wibimiug cup to 
llie pvist. Pledge me and, in spite of 
eMTy clanger, with a merry face/ 


b?ach, man (piaffed the goblet, till it was 

dry, and piirformed the supernaculum, 

and tfccu I walked to a distant part of the 

ball, whispering, as I jiassed Pablen, 
0 

Sec that every thing necessary is done/ 


The castle well was the general recep* 
taclc for all our goods and plunder. In 
few minutes the old hall *pres5hted almost 
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tlie same appearance as on oun,:iirrivaL 
The fire was extinguishes!. £vcrytliiiig 
disappeared. By the light of a s^ilitary 

% ‘ • i 

9 

torch, each man took his rifle, and his 
knapsack and his cloak, and then wc were 
about to disperse. T shook hand.^ with 
each. Ulric de B^ahc lingered behind, 

' f' 

and once more whispered his earnest de¬ 
sire to accompaity me. But I forbade him, 

* 1 

and he quitted me father irritated. 

I was alone. In a few minutes, wlien I 


believed that all had gone forth, I ctime out. 
Ere I departed, I stopped before the old 
Castle, and gazed upon it grey ia the fiioon- 

light. The mighty pines rose tall and black 

® ■!* 

into the dark blue air. All was silent. 


The beauty ancf the stillijess blended with 



il 

ultuous emotions, ,^nd in a njo- 
asliki ii\io poetry. Forgetting the 



Immiftant claiiger’in which my presence* in 
tins spot, ev*en my voice, miglit involve 
me,* I pQurcd fSorth my passionate fare¬ 
well to the wild scene of my wilder life, I 

• * 

found a fierce solace in this expression of 

A. 

mylicart. I discovered a substitute for 
the excitement of acaoivn the excitement 
^f thought. Deprived of my^qa^^tle and 
my followers, I fled to my ideal world for 
refuge. There I found them—a forest 
far ^vilder and more extensive, a castle far 
more picturea<[ue and awful, a band infi- 
nitcly more* courageous afid more true. 
My imagination supported me under my 
whelming mortification. Crowds of cha¬ 
racters, and incidents, ^ and passionate 
scenes, clustered to my Urain. Agaifi I 
^tedf, again •! gave the prompt decision,* 
again I supplied die pever-failing exp^ 

VOL^jIl. I*- 



di&t, again we revelled,'fougjit, aj^d plun¬ 
dered. 

was midnight, whoa wrapping him¬ 
self in his cloak, and making a bed of 
form tile late Lord of Jonsterna betook 
Ipimsclf to Ills solitary slumber beneatfi the 
\\ide canopy of lH!av(5n. 


V 



I itosE with the Siai, and tlje first thouglit 
that occurred to me was to'W'rite a ira- 
gedy. The Castle in the Forest? the’’Pro¬ 
tean Pahlen, the tender-hearted ITlric, the 
craven cook, who was to be the traiUir to 

f 

betray the all-interesting and marvellous 
•berg, myself—^Ijcre was material W^t 
solilofiuics, what ^cti<iyi, what variety of 
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'claralter! I th|'cw afvay my cloak* it 
wearied me, ’and walked on, waving my 
arm, and. spouting a scene. I longoj^i for 
ibe moment lliat I could deliver to an im- 

V * 

perishable scroll tlicsc vivid creations cif my 
fancy. I determinc'd to make my v ay to 
tlieiKcro^t jowi^ afid Record these strong 
^"once[)tuj .ere the fire of^jriy feelings 

died av.^\r T was suddenly challenged 

• * 

by the adv;,ru d guard of a party of sol- 
iiier* 'They had orders to stop all tra- 
% ellers, and bring them to their command- 
irrg ofRcer.' I accordingly Repaired to their 
chief. • 

d had no fear as to the result. I should 
afitfct to be a travelling student, and, in* 
case of any difficulty, I bad deterraintd to 
^confide to the officer m^ name. Biy; this 
was unnecessary. •Iw 4 ?nt through myexa- 



mirfation with siicji a c(|nfid(int 
nothing was suspected, and I Vas permitted 
to proceed. This was thoi groundwork for 
a new incident, and in the third act I in- 

V 

V 

stantjy introduced a visit in disguise to the 
camp of the cKeiny. 

I refreshed mytSelf at a farm-house, 
where I f ound some soldiers billetted. I 
was amused with'^being the subject of tlieir 
conversation, and felt my importance. As 
I thought, however, it was but prudent to 

r 

extricate myself from tlic forest Without 
any unnccessai^y loss of took rky 

way towards its skirts, and continuecTad¬ 
vancing in that direction for several d^'s, 
until I found myself in a country with 
which I was unacquainted. 1 bad now 
gained the open country. Emerging frona^ 
the strasi'erlintr wo^)dlaad one afternoon. 
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alj^ut an hout bcfjpre suftset, I found my- 

sclc in {I liighly lailtivatod* and beautiful 

land? A »small,* but. finely formed lake 

* 

spread before me, covered with wild fgwL 

On its opposite side, rgsc a gentle acclivity 

» 

richly wooded, and crowned by a magni^V 
cent castle. Tl]iC JeeSning sun shed a 
k.^autiful warm light over the proud build- 
ing and its park, and gardens, and the 
surrounding land, which was covered with 
oreliards, and small fields of tall golden 
grain. * 

contrast of all this avilization and 
beauty, with the recent scene of my savage 
existence, was very striking. I leant in 
thought upon my rifle, aisd it occurred to 
me, that also, in my darkVork, although 
indeed its characteristic •was#tlie terrible, 
tbe|je too should^ be^“ something sunny, and 
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fresli, anti fair. For if |^n nature, and Jin 
life, man finds<ll^cse changes so delight&il, 
?/)’a)bo should it be in the ideal and the 
poetic. And the tliought of a heroine 
came into my mind.^ And while my heart 
wxs softened by the remembrance of woman, 
and the long-repressed \vaters of ni}/ pas¬ 
sionate affections came gushing through 
the stern rocks that had so lon»: beat them 
away, a fanciful and sparkling equipage 
appeared advancing at a rapid pace to the 

r 

castle. A light and brilRant carriage, 
drawn by four beautiful grey horses^ 
the chasseur in a hussar dress^ and the 
caracoling outriders, announced a pers/on- 
age of distinction. They advanced,* the 
roatf ran by myYeet. As they approached, 
14pPrccived*^hat i there was only a lady Is 
the carriage. I coifid ribt (distinguish mjjicli. 



oilt my heart wasjproplietic of her chartns, 
carriage was^within five yards of me. 
Newr had 1 beheld so beautiful and siwfm- 
tuous a creature. ’ A strange feeling came 




over me, tlie carriage and the riders .«ud- 
dchly stopped, and its mistress, starting 
from her scat, cxclaimgd, almost shouteeb 
< Contarini! surely, Contarini! ^ 


VIL 

I ^iiusHED forward, I seized her extended 
hand, tht voice called back the sweetness 
of ihe past, my memory struggled through 
the mist of many years—Christiana! ’ 

I had seen her once ou twice since* the 
»golden age df our early loves, but ^ot of 
late* T had hparrL tna. that she had mar- 




ricd^ and licard it a^pang. Her In p- 
band, Count Norbcic:, 1 now learnt, was 

t- K ^ ^ ^ a 

the lord of the castle before us. I trarc a 
hurried explanation of *niy presence—a 
walking tour, a sporting excursion, any- 
^ing did, while I held her sweet hand, and 
gazed upon her sp^'khng face. 

I gave my gun and knapsack to an at¬ 
tendant, and jumped into the carriage. So 
many questions uttered in kind a voice, 


I never felt happier. Our drive lasted' only 

I 

a few minutes, ye?t it was long cnougii- for 
Christiana to tell me, a thou'sand tinuis, 
how rejoiced she was to meet me, ^and how 


determined that I sliould be her ffuest. 

O O 

Wc dashed through the castle gates. 
We‘alighted, I Jed her through the hall, 
up the lofty staircase, and into a suite of 
saloons. No one wjjs tl^ere. She ran ^itli 
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nie^ip stairs, woulJ herstlf point out to itie 
niy'Toonj, and vv|is wild .wjth glee. ‘I 
have not time to t?tlk now, Contarini. 
din9 in an hour. I will dress as fast as I 
can, and then we shall jneet in the drawing 

•ij 

room.’ 

I was alonc^ I t^Jrc^^ i^?yself into a chair, 
anal uttered a deep sigh. It even surprised 

me, for I felt at this moment very happy, 

• • 

The servant entei'ed with my limited ward- 
robp. I tried to make myself look as 
muc>^f fike a umn of the world, and as little 
like a bandit as possible; Wut I was cer¬ 
tainly more picturesque than splendid* 
When I had dressed, I forgot to descend, 
and leant over the mantel-piece, gazing on 
the empty stove: The remembrance of tny 
bbyhood ovefpowered rye. thought of 
the^ garden in wliifth w had first met, of 




hdr visit to me irl^ the to solace piy 

despair ; I a^k(^d myscjf wliy, inher prc- 
^'•nce, everything seemed beautiful, ittid I 
felt happy P 

Some one tapped at the door. ^ Arc 
jrou ready ? ’** said tlie voice of voiced I 
opened the door, ^nd", talking her hand, we 
exchanged looks of joyful love, and d^r 
soended together/ 

We entered the saloon* she led me up 
to a middle-aged but graceful personage, 
she introduced me to her lnisband,*j!it^the 
oldest and de&rest of her friends. There 

t 

were several other gentlemen in the room, 
who had come to enjoy the chace with their 
host, but no ladies. We dined at a rfiund 

t 

table, and I wastscated by Christiana. The 
conversation ran almost entir^y omtire rob-it 

, • •«' t 

bers, of whom I heardKhc most romantic 
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ancliricliculous acc 


jdmts. I asked the Coim- 
j]|l lik£ to be the wife of 


tessf how she sllou]|l lik£ to be the wife of 
a Bandit Chief? 

^ I hardly know ‘what I should do,* she 
* > 1 ^ 0 ^ 
answered playfully^ ‘ were I to meet T^ith 

some of those interesting ruffians of whom 

we occasionally read, bu^ I fear, in this age 

reality, these sentimental,heroes would 

be difficult to discover.’ * 

® * 

* Yes, I liava no doubt,’ said a young 
nobleman opposite, ‘ that if we could detect 
this ^ry captain, of wdiom we have daily 
lieard such ^interesting details, we should 
find him *10 be nothing better than a de¬ 
cayed innkeeper, or a broken subaltern at 
the best.’ 

^ You think sk).?* * I replied. * In thi&age 

►we are as prAic to disbelieve in the extra- 

^ •• ^ ^ 

ordinary, as wc wore oijce eager to credit 




it.** 1 difler with you subjccl|ol‘ 

our present disfussion^ Ifior* do I believe 
hjjark to be by any means? a common ^‘lla- 
racter.’ 


My remarls attracted general observa- 
jjon. T spoke in a confident, but slow^and 
serious tone. I ,wiUicd to impress on 
Christiana that I was no longer a child. , 
‘ But may I asC on what grounds you 

* I, ^ ^ 

liave formed your opini/ni ? ’ said the 
Count, 

‘ Principally upon my own observation,’ 
I replied. 

▼ 

^ Your own observation ! ’ <!fxclaimed 


my host. ^ What! have you seen him^ ’ 

^ Yes.’ 

< 

They would have thought me joking, 
had I. not looked so grave, biA: my serious ^ 
air ill accorded witl> their smiles. 



T was with hiA in tic forest/ I con¬ 
tinued, ^ and Ifad ifon£ideraJ[)le conversation 

with him. I eve» accompanied him to 

» 

haunt, and witnessed his assembled baud.’ 

^ Are you serious!' all exclaimed. 'T’lic 
CouHtess was visibly inlcrcstod. 

^ But were you net^very much fright- 
^led she inquired. 

Why should I ber* frightened ? ’ I 

• * 

answered ; ^ a solitary student ofiered but 
poor prey. He would have passed me un- 

m 

noticed, had I mot sought his acquaintance, 
and he was*a sufficiently ^ood judge of 
human nature speedily to discover, that I 
was^ot likely to betray him.’ 

* And what sort of man is he ? ’ asked 
the young noble» ‘ Is he young ? ’ 

Very.’ 

^ Well! I think ^his is the most extra- 




oTdinary incidentJttliat cf/cv liappcnccl I’jiob- 
served the Coimt/ 

# V 

It is most interesting,'* added the Couii- 

tess. 

‘ Whatever may be his rank or appear- 
^ance, it is all up with him by this ‘times'* 
remarked an old gentleman. 

^ I doubt it,* I replied, mild but firm* ^ 

‘ Doubt it! I Veil you what, if you were 
a little older, and knew this forest as well 
as I do, you would see that his escape is 
impossible. Never were rsucli a'frangc- 
inents. Thox is, not a square foot of 
ground that will not be scoured, and sta¬ 
tions left on every cross road. I wasiwith 
t])e commanding officer only yesterday. 
He cannot esciipe.* 

^^Ile cannot escape/ cclR)ed a hithcrl^^ 

4 ' •* * 

silent guestj who,.wast‘ a great sportsman. 



bet "any su)^i he tahcn before tlie 
we#k is over.’ • i ' 

^ If it would not shock our fair hostess. 
Count Prater/ I rejoined, ‘ rest assured 


you should forfeit your stake.’ 

]Vl^yhost and his gue#ts exchanged looks, 

as if to ask each other who was this very 

a 

young man, wlio talked with such cool¬ 
ness on such very cxtrwfordinary subjects. 
But thev were not coijniisant of the secret 
cause •of this exhibition. I wished to in- 
troduce myseljT as a man to the Coun¬ 
tess, I wisl/cd her to assoc^tc my name 
with ^something of a more exalted nature 
than our .nursery romance. I did not, 
indcod, desire that she should conceive that 
I was less sensilje to her influence, but I 
w’fis determingd that she sliould feel lier 
influence waa exercised ^over no ordinary 
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Wng. I felt' ^^hat iily bold' move IhsA 
already in part succelded. T more Ilian 
jgqcc caught her eye, anjl read the bjeniied 
feeling of astonishment and interest witli 


which she listened to me. 

^ ^\'ell! perhapl. he may not be <’alsen 

in a week,* said the.betting Count Prater; 

* . * 

^ it would be annoying to lose my wager 

> 

V 

by an hour/ 

‘ Say a fortmghVj then T said the youn^;: 
nobleman. 

^ A fortnight, a year^ an^ age, wliat you 
please/ I observed. • 

* You will bet, then, that he •will \iot 
taken ? ^ asked Count Prater, eagerly. 

Hi ' ♦ 


^ I will bet that the expedition retires in 

t 

despair/ I replied. ^ 

‘Well! what shall it Vp?' asked jhe 
■#1 * ** ^ 
Count, feeling he had^an excellent bet^ and 



jei fearful, from ray yodftliful appcavant^c, 
our liost might (l<^m delicate to en- 

?!ue its being a light one. 

♦ Oh! what you please,’ 1 replied ; ‘ I 

t 

alum l)ot. but when I do, I care not how 
liigh the stake may be.’^ 

]",ve, or fifty, oi> if you please, dee 
imiwlred dollars ? ’ suggested the Count. 

‘ Five thousandj if you like.’ 

• * 

^ We arc v^ry, moderate men liere, 
liaron*’ said our host with a smile, ^ you 
University heroes frighten us.’ 

^ Well, then,’ I exclaimetV pointing to 
the d(>unt»s&* left arm, you see this ruby 
bracelet ? the loser shall supply its fellow/ 

' Bi-avo ! ’ said the young nobleman, and 
Prater was forced to consent* • 

^ ^ great ma^y questions were now a^ed 
about the robbers, tg the nature and 
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hiltiatioii of liaurft, their xiumb/Tfj; 

* 

A 

their conduct, r To these queries* I 
with as much detail as was.safe, 
but with the air of one; who was resolved 
not in any way to compromise the wild 
outlaws, who had recognised his clakn to 

be considered a man^of honour. 

* . 

In the evening, the Count and his friends 

f 

sat down to card.^, and I walked up and 
down the saloon in conversation with Chris¬ 
tiana. I found her manner to me J^Tcatly 
changed since the morning.^ She was evi¬ 
dently more (jwnstrained. Evidently she felt 
that, in her previous burst of coisdialily, she 
had forgotten that time might have changed 


me more than it had her. I spoke Jo her 
little of home. ^ I did not Jndulge in the de¬ 
tails of domestic tattle* I s^irprised hereby 
the wild and gloqmy {Lone in which I men- 



*tk ned myself and my fortunes, I minted 
with niTj reckle'ss jJrospeht (|f‘ tlie future, the 
bitterest sarcasm® on my present lot, jypjd 
when I almost alarmed her by my malig- 

t » 

nant misanthropy, T darted into a train of 
gay nonsense, or tender remiftiscences, and 
piqued her by the easy and rapid mode in 
jivhicli my temper seemed to shift from 
morbid sensibility to cdllous mockery. 


VIIL 

I lufriRKj) to my room, I wrote a letter to 
my servant at the University, directing him 
to repair to Norberg Castle with my horses 
and wardrobe. ^Thc fire blazed brightly, 

t^e pen was fjjesh and brisk, the idea rushed 

***** «• 

into my head in a moment, and I conP 

G 2 




meiiccd my tragecfy. I l^<id already coni- 
posed the ^icene in my head. The 


was simple, and had been finally ar¬ 


ranged while walking up and down the 


saloon with tlic Countess, A bandit chief 
falls in love with tlie wife of a rich not)le, 


tlie governor of thf^‘ froyince^ which is the 
scene of his ravages. I sat up nearly alj 
night in fervid composition. 1 wrote witli 
greater facility than l)cfo.'’e, because my 
experience of life was so much increased, 

I 

that 1 had no difficulty in making my cha¬ 
racters think itnd act. There* was indeed 

* 

little art in my creation, but tlierenvas much 
vitality. , 

I rose very late, and found the chacc' liad 
long ago called •fortli my follow guests. I 
could alway§* fintl amusement in musing* 
over my next scene, and I sauntered forth. 
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almost unconscious of wliat I did, I found 
Christi«na in a very fanciAd-ilower garden. 
SheVas bending^dovvji, tending a fiavoiSrifje 
, plant. My heart beat, tny spirit seemed 
lighter, s])c heard niy^step, she raised her 
smiling face^ and gave me a fiower. 

^ Ah ! does not this4*ennnd you,’ I said, 
of a sj)ot of early days ? I should grieve 
if you had forgotten the^sccne of our lirst 
ac(piainlance.’ * 

i The dear garden-liousc,’ exclaimed 
Christiana, with an arch smile. ^ Never 
shaU I forget it. Oh ! C(5itarini, what a 
little boy you wore then ! ’ 

We wandered about together, till the 
noon had long passed, talking of old times, 
and then we Atered the* castle for rest. 

•She was as gay as a tyouiig creati*re in 
spri|jg,but I w£^ gfavc,*tliough not gloomy. 



I 

9C> 

< 

I listened to her musical voice. I watched 

the thousaini«el?uliitioiis of* her \Kjami;og 

grtfee. I could not. talk. I could \)nly 

* 

assent to her cheerful observations, an ^ 

^silence, full of tran- 

I 

quil joy, Tiie morning died away, thfe 

t 

hunters returned, re^-assembled again 
to talk over their day's exploits, and specu-^ 
late on the result of my bet with Count 
Prater. 

No tidings were heard of the robbers; 
nearly every observation of ‘yesterday was 

«i 

repeated. TtVas a fine specimen of rural 

f 

conversation. They ate keenly, they dranjk 
freclj^, and I rejoiced when they were facrly 
seated again at their card-table, and I 
once more wdth«Christiana* 

^ I evas delighted when shfc quitted tl!e« 
harp, and seated herself at the piano. I 


repose in peaceful 




f' 

care little for a melodious voice, as it gives 
me no Jdeas^ but instrumfen^tal music is a 
true^ source of inspiration, and as CLi?is* 

A 

tiana executed the magnificent overture of 

a great German ma^^er, I moulded iny 

feelings of the morning int6 a scene, and 

when I again foiyid "tajysclf in my room, I 

^recorded it with facility, or only with a 

degree of difficulty wiQi which it was exlii- 

* 

larating to contend. 


At the end of three days my servant 

arrived, and gave me the first information, 

» 

that myself and my recent cftmpanions were 
expelled/ for which I cared as little as for 
their gold medal. 


^Jihree weeks flew aifay, distinguished 
by no particulSr incident, except the* loss 
bf his gage Count Rrateltj^ and my ma- 
ni^f,)ld care that h^ shoold redeem it. The 



rolibers could not in any manner be traced, 

< 

although Jon^tcVna affordcnl sonie^indiqa- 
tioi*s. The wonder increased, and' was 
universal, and niy exploits afforded a su^ 
ject for a pamphlet, tjie cheapness of whose 
price the publisher earnestly impressed 
upon us could onlydbe justified by its ex¬ 
tensive circulation. 

Three weeks had ilowp. away, three 

sweet weeks, and flown away in the almost 

\ 

constant presence of Christiana, or ^ in 

scarcely less delightful composition. My 

« 

tragedy was fii^islicd. I resolved to return 
home, I longed to bring my repdtation to 
the test, yet I lingered about Christianas 
I lingered aboi\t her, as the young bird 
about the first,• sunny frfilt his inexpe¬ 
rienced love ^^Lrc yot touch,* I was evet* * 
with her, and each*dav*£rrew more siknt. 
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1 joined her cxliausted by composition. 

In her presence I sought ibfreshing solace* 

renef^^ed inspiratk)n. ^ I spoke little, for 

one feeling alone occupied my being, and 

even of that I was npt cognizant, for its 
« \ 

nature to me was indefinite and indistinct, 
although its power wd.^ constant and irre¬ 
sistible. But I avenged myself for this 
strange silence when *I was once more 

o ^ ^ 

alone, and my^ fervid page teemed with 
the imaginary passion, of whose reality my 
unpractised nature was not even yet con¬ 
vinced. 

s> 

One evening, as wc were walking to¬ 
gether in the salgon^ and she was express¬ 
ing lier wish, that I would remain, and 
her wonder as tu the necossity of my're- 

tftrning, wliitSi I descril)ed ^.s so lm{)era- 

% 

tivc,> suddenly, and in the most unpreme- 
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difated manner, 1 made ber tlic confidant 
of my literary' secret. T was /;diarmcd 
wi^li the temper in wliiok she rcceiwd it, , 
the deep and serious interest which she 
expressed in my success. ‘ Do you know/ 
she added, ‘‘Contarini, you will thinli it 
very odd, but I always believed you 
were intended for a poet.’ 

My sparkling eje, sparkling with hope 

^ II 

and affection, tlianked hcur for her sym¬ 
pathy, and it was agreed, that on the 
morrow, I should read to-her my pro¬ 
duction. 

I was very nervous when I commenced. 

* 

This was the first time that my composi¬ 
tion bad been submitted to a human 

r 

being, and naw this submission was to 
take^^place in the presence#of the auth»r ,4 
and through the mediiKn of his voice.. As 
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_ f 

I proceeded, I grew ratlier more assured. 
The intvrest wfiich Christia'na really found, 

- or affected to finely er^cuuraged me. !> I 
hesitated, she said, ^Beautiful! ’; when¬ 
ever^ I paused, she ej^daimed, ‘ Interest¬ 
ing !' My voice grew firmer, the interest 
which I myself Jook* ^banished my false 
Nnihaine, I grew excited, my modulated 
voice impressed i^y ^ntiments, and my 

action sometinrcs explained them. The 

♦ 

nd^ber scene was considered wonderful, 
and full of life and nature. Christiana 
marvelled, how I could bavednvented such 
cxtraordiilary things and characters. At 

t 

length I came to, my heroine. Her beauty 
was described in an elaborate, and far too 
poetic passage, * It was a perfect fac-sifhile 
»of the Counfiss. It was ric^culous. * She 
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‘>2 

t 

herself felt and looking iip, smiled Aviili 

. » 

a faint blush. ' r 

*1 had now advanced ^nto tlie \ cry‘'lieart ♦ 
of tlio play;, and the scenes of sentiment 
had commenced. 1 liad long since lost 
my irresolution. The encouragennait of 
Christiana, and tin?'delight which I i\ al!y 
felt in my writing, made me more tliax - 
bold. I really acted hefor/' her She was 
susceptible. All know Infw easy it is for 
a very indifferent drama^ il’wcll perfori^'ed, 
to soften even the calloUs. Her vycs 
were suffused with tears^ my emotion was 
also visible. I felt like a man brought out 
of a dungeon, and groping liis way in' the 
light. How cotild I have been so'blind 
when all was sg evident ? “It was not until 
T harl recit(j(I to Christiami* my fictitiolis* 
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passion, that I had becdrhe conscious dof 
liiy rcaHccliiigs. I had »beeii ignorant, 
all this time, that J had been long fatally 
in love with Iier. I threw away my nia- 
lujseri])!, and seizing her hand, ^ Oh, Chris- 
tiaiia ! ’ i exclaimed, *\vhat snockery is it 

dius to veil truth? .Before you is the 

} ^ 

>i,n !' of the hand of whom you have 
iuMj'd hO much, lie-adores youd 

She started, ^cannot describe the beau¬ 
tiful (‘dnsternation of her countenance. 

# 

^ Coiitariui,^ she exclaimed, are you 
mad ! what c&n you mean ? ’ , 

ft 

‘ Mean I ’ I poured forth, ‘ Is it doubt¬ 
ful?. Yes! I repeat, I am' {he.leader of 
that band, whose exploits have so recently 
alarmed you. Cannot you now compre- 
,^hond the story^of my visiting.their haunt ? 
Was it probable, ij possible, that I' ■ 
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sliould have betA permitted to gain tllci'r 
secret, and to (retire? The robbers were 

«i * 

yQuth like' myself, wcar^ of the dull, mo¬ 
notony of our false, and wretched life- 
We have yielded to overwhelming force, 
but we have bafflecT all pursuit- For f^y- 
self, I quit for ew'r a country I ablior. 
Ere a year has past, I stiall roam a pirate 

oil tlie far waves of" the yEgeaii. One tie 

♦ . . . . 

only binds me to this rigid clime. In my 
life, I have loved only one being, h look 
upon her. Yes ! yes I it Js you, Chris¬ 
tiana. On tjie very brink *of my exile. 
Destiny has brought us once ^ more to- 
getlier. Oh 1 let us never part ! Be rnine, 
—be mine! Share with me my glor}^ my 

r 

liberty, and love!' < 

X |M)ured forth this rhapjiody with iip- 
passioned h^te» _ TIi^ Countess stared 
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with blank astomshmcrit'. She appeared 
even alarmed. ‘ Suddenly,, she sprang up, 
and Iran out of th^ room. 



t 

I WAS enraf^ed, and I was confused. I da 

it o’ 

not know whether •I'-felt more shame or 

... * . 

more irritation^ My vanity impelled me 

to remain some lime with the hope she 
♦ 

would return* She did not, and seizing 
my tragedy* I rushed into, the Park. I 
met my servant exercising a horse. I sent 
hiuj back to the castle alone, jumped on 
my *steed^ and in a few minutes was gal- 
loping along the high road to the metro¬ 
polis. 

It was about oni; hundred miles distant^ 
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Wken I arrived'*home, 1 found that my 

father and the Baroness wei\! in the coun- 

« ^ 

tr}^ I was not sorry tjf be alone, as I 
really had returned without any object, 
and had not, in any degree, prepai*ed my¬ 
self to meet my fadier. After some cdTr- 
sideratioii, I inclosed my tragedy to a 
most eminent publisher, and I sent it him 

from a quarter whither he could gain no 

* ' 

clue as to its source, I pressed him for a 

reply without unnecessary loss of tinnf, and 

he, unlike these gentry, whp really think 

themselves fai\ more important personages 

than those by whose wits they «>live/'was 

punctual. . In the course of a week he^re- 

turned me my manuscript, with his coni- 
* * 

pUm^nts, and at^jextract frpm the letter of 

* 1 

his.^principal pritic, in which my efiusiou 

ft ♦ '‘d'-*' 

described as % laboured exaggeration 
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of the most unmtural features of the Ger- 
iri'in school. The day 1 rereived this, my 
fatlftT aLo arrivc^l. 

lie was alone, and had merely come up 
to town to transact business. He was sur¬ 
prised to see me, but said nothing of my 
expulsion, althoy^h, T felt confident, he 
••must be aware of it. We dined together 
alone He taljced to"The ajt dinner of indif¬ 
ferent subjccts^jof alterations at his castle^ 
aiij^ the state of Europe. As I wished to 
conciliate him, I affected to take great 
interest in tins latter topic, ind I thought 
he seemed pleased with the earnest rcadi- 

ft 

nesf with whicli I interfered iu the discus¬ 
sion.' After dinner, hes* remarked very 
quietly, fdling his glass, ‘*Had you com- 
m municated with me, Contaimi, I «0uld[ 

Vot. II. 



perhaps have saved voii the disixracc of 
expulsion.’ 

iV-vas quite taken by.su/prise, and locSvcd 

» 

very confused. At last I sunh ‘ I fear^ 
Sir, I have occasionejl you too often great 

0 m, 

mortification, but I soinedincb cannot re¬ 
frain from believing,, that^ I may yet make 
a return to you for ali your goodness.’ 

^ Everything ^iepends upon yourself 
Contarini* A"ou have elected to be your 

f 

own master. A"ou must take the con^se- 

qucnces of your courage, or ^our rashness. 

« 

AVhat arc yo\u' plans? I do not know 
whether you mean to honour me Vitli your 
confidence as a friend. J do not c^en 
aspire to the authority of a father.’ ** 

^ Oh 1 pray, Sir, do not Say so. ‘ I place 
jpyseif entxrtdy at your disposal. I desire 
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nothing more ardently than to act uhder 
your ^toimnaiul, 1 assure that you 

wilJ*find me a vosiy djiForent personage/lian 

m 

you imagine. 1 am impressed with a most 
earnest and dcterniii^ed resolution to be¬ 
come a practical nian. Vou must not 
judge oF me by^niy Jioyish career. The 
Tory feelings that made me revolt at the 
<.liscipline of ^ehooisT^ will insure my sub- 

ordinatioi?'fn Hie world. 1 took no interest 

• . 

iii^their petty pursuits, and their minute 
legislation interfered with my more ex¬ 
tended views.’ 

^ Wliat* views ? ’ asked my father with 
a smile. 

I \vas somewhat puzzle^, hut I answered, 

* I wisli^ Sir, to influence men.’ 

^ But before you influentja^ otheris^ you 
must learn to inf?benc* yourself. Now 

H 2 
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those who would judge, perhaps iniper- 

m i 

fcctljj of yolsr teni{)cramcnt, Cov.tarini, 
woiifd suppose, that its cliaracleristie’was 
a nature so headstrong and imprudent, that 
it could not fail of involving its y)osseRsor 

4 < 

in many dangerous, and sometimes even in 
very ridiculous, positions^ 

I was silent, with my eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

^ I think you have sufficient‘>’lents for 

€ 

all that I could reasonably desire, Confa- 
rini,’ continued my father; I think you 
have talents Indeed for anything; any¬ 
thing, I mean, that a rational 6eing can 
desire to attain ; but you eadly lack jtAlg- 
ment. I think that you are the most* im- 
prudent person* with wh6m I ever was 
^cqumnted. ••You have a ^reat enemy, 
Contarini. a ereat Jnemv iu vourself. You 
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have a great enemy in your Imagination. 

(!• 

I thin^[, if you could contrL4 your imagi- 
natiofi, you migl?t bj? a great man. 

^ It is a fatal gift, CoTitarini; for when 

possessed in its higliest quality and strength, 

♦ 

what has it ever done for' its votaries 1 
AVhat were all t^ose ]Jgreat poets of whom 
we now talk so much, what were they in 
their life-tin^e ? The n^ost miserable of 
thei^ spcxiies.* Depressed, doubtful, ob- 
sciire, or involved in petty quarrels and 
petty perseclitions, often unappreciated, 
utterly uninfluential, begga!*s, flatterers of 
men unworthy even of their recognition 
—^^hat a train of disgustfuf incidents, 
what a record of degrading circumstances, 
is the Itfe of a §reat poet !• A man of great 
energies aspifes tlfat tljey slxwld be^elt in 
his life-time, tljatThis fxistence should be 
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rendered more intensely vital, by the con- 

« 

slant conscioimness of his rnultiplic^l aijd 
inulUplying power. Js plxsthumous iTlinc 
a substitute for all this ? Viewed in every 
light, and under every feeling, it is alike 
a mockery. Nay, even try the greatest 
by this test, and Jyhat^ is the result? 
Would you sooner have been Homer or 
Julius Ceesar, SJiakspearc qv Na}X)leon ? 

No one doubts. IVIorallst^i *i^y cloud 

^ € 

truth with every possible adumbration pf 
cant, but the nature of our bding gives the 

w 

lie to all their* assertions. We are active 
beings, and our sympathy, above‘all other 
sympathies/is with great aotion. 

^ Remember, Gontarfni, that all this 
time I am takiftg for grahted, tlTat you 
may b« a H«Sier. Let* us ifow recollect, 
diat it is perhaps * the *mq&t improbable 



' incident that can occur. Tlic high poetic 
talcnli—as if to prove tliat poet is only, 
at l^^best, a wil(|, although beautiful, e^ror 
of nature,—the high poetic talent is the 
rarest in creation. AVhat you have felt 
what I have felt myself, ts wliat all men 

have felt: it is the* consequence of our 

% # 

native and inviolate susceptibility. As you 

advance in life, aillb become more callous> 

more acq^**iated with man, and with your- 

self, you will find it, even daily, decreasa 

Mix in society, and I will answer that you 

lose your poetic feeling; for in you, as in 

the great majority, it is not a creative 

« 

fafliilty originating in a pecidiar organi¬ 
zation, but simply the consequence of a 
ncrvoujfr susceptibility, th^t is common to 
alb’ 

I suspected very much, that my father 
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hat] stumbled on the unhappy Romance of 
the 'wild Huijter of Rodens*teiu, wl^rich I 
had left lying about iny dij^awers, but If aid 
nothing. He proceeded— 

^ The time has now arrived, which may 
he considered *a crisis in your life. You 
have, although very j^oung, resolved that 
society should consider you a man. No 
preparatory situation *Tan now veil your 
indiscretions. A youth at l^niversity 
may commit outrages with impunity, ^lich 
will affix a lasting prejudice oo a person of 
the same age, M'ho has quitted the UtJiver* 

, s 

sity. I must ask you again, what^arfe your 
plans ?’ 

* I have none, JSir, dccept your wisiies. 
1 feel iicutely th^ truth of aJl you i^ve ob¬ 
served^ I assjire you I, am gs completely 
Slid radically cured of f.ny predisposition 
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thatj T confess, J once conceived I pos¬ 
sessed iif)r literary invention, as even you 
,could* 4 lesirc. I v^ill own to you, that my 
ambition is very great. I do not tliink 
that I should find life tolerable unless I 
were in an eminent position, aYid conscious 

that I deserved it. yaine, although not 

% . ^ 

posthumous fame, is, I feel, necessary to 
iny felicity. In a word, I wish to devote 
myself to j^ffaies—I attend only your com¬ 
mands.* 

« 

‘ If It nicety your wishes, I will appoint 
you my privtfte Secretary, yiie post, par¬ 
ticularly when confirmed by the confidence 
whi^h must subsist between individuals 

connected as we are^ is the best school for 

* 

public alfairs. It will pi’cpare you for any 
office.’ 

* I can conceive «othi|ig more delightful. 
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You could not have fixed, upon an appoint¬ 
ment more congenial to niy feclinp^s. To 
be your constant comp.'yiion, in tlie^^^iglit-, 
est decree to alleviate the burden of your 
labours, to be considered worthy of 3 ^our 
confidence—-"this is all that I could desire. * 

I only fear that my ignorance of routine 

• . * 

may at first inconvenience you, but trust 

me, dear father, that* if devotion, and the 

• » 

constant exertion of any taWuis^J may pos¬ 
sess, can aid you, they will not be wanting'. 
Indeed, indeed. Sir, you never sliall repent 
your goodncstfi.' 

This same evening I consigned my tra¬ 
gedy to the dames. 
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I DKvoTKi) myself to my new pursuits with 
as much fervour as 1 had done to the study 
of Greek, l^he formef secretary initiated 
me in the mysteries of routine business. 
My lather, although he made no remark, 
was cvide,.ntiy •pleased at the facility and 
quickness with which I attained this for¬ 
mal, but nect?ssary information. Vattel 
and Martens were my private studies. I 
was greatly interested with niy novel la- 

4 

boui^. Foreign, policy opened a dazzling 
vista of splendid incident. ^ It was enchant¬ 
ing to b.." acquainted with the secrets* of 
European cabinets% and to <|ontrol yr in- 
fluence their fortiAies. » A year passed 
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wit-h more satisfactiou than any period of 
my former life. I had bbcome essen¬ 
tial service to my father. My t^e«t for, 
composition found full exercise, and af¬ 
forded him great aid in drawing up state 
papers and ‘ manifestoes, despatches, anu 
decrees- We wcsie always together. I 
shared his entire confidence. lie in¬ 
structed me in the characters of the public 
men who surrounded us, and of those who 

were more distant. I was astonisRed at 

« 

the scene of intrigue that opened on me, 
I found that in some even of liis collec^ues 
I was only to perceive secret enemies, and 
in others but necessary tools and toleiated 
incumbrances. I delighted in the ddbger> 
the management, the negotiation^ tlie sus- 


pons^ the dipieult srrauficatiton of his 


ambition. 
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Intent as he was to make me a ertat 
statesman, he was scarcely less anxious, that 
,I sIkT-'IcI become p, finished man of the 
world. He constantly impressed upon me 
tliat society was a politician’s great tool, 
ami the paramount necessity oY cultivating 
its good graces. He afforded me an ample 
allowance. He encouraged me in a lavish 
expenditure. Above all, he was evefready 
to dilate upon Hhc character of women^ and 
whjle he astonished me by the tone of de¬ 
preciation in '•wliich he habitually spoke 
of them, he would even magnify their in¬ 
fluence, afld the necessity of securing it. 

13 modelled my character upon that of 
my father. I imbibed his deep worldli¬ 
ness. Vrith my usual impetuosity, I even 
exaggerated il I»recognizei self-interest 
as the spring of al? action. I received it 
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<as*il truth, that ho man was to bo trustofb 
and no won^an to 1 >l‘ iovod. I gH')ried iu 
secretly belicwing inys(^r the nios^f^nilous, 
of men, and tliat nothin^'could tiMupl me 
to com})romise my absorbing boifism. I 
laid it down as a principle, that all con^ 

sideraiions must yield to the gratification 

% § 

of my ambition. The ardous and assi¬ 
duity %'ith which I fulhlk'd in\ duties and 

prosecuted my studies, iia.d«<’endered me, 

% 

at the end of two years, a very skijful 
politic”’ lu. My great fault; as a man of 
affairs, was, tliut I was too fond of patronis¬ 
ing charlatans, and too ready to give every 
adventurer credit for gre/it talents, ft'he 
moment a man started a new idea, my Active 
fancy conjured up all the great r«ilts, and 

conceived th^t his wast equally prophetic. 

• % 

But here my father's s<?vcrc judgment and 
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s^inrp cxperiencL' always interfered for itny 
lioiieilt, find inyHaav was assisted by hear- 
i’ig a^cw of niy black swans cackle, ira 
sJead of chant. As a member oi' society, 
I was entirely exempt from the imskilful 
■W^etation of jipy boyliood. I was assured, 
mroganl, and bitter, Ijpt easy, and not 
one/ aeefuL Tlie^mcTi trembled at iny 
' treasini', and the women repeated with 
woiulennent jny fantastic raillery. My 
pos]lioTi in life, and the exaggerated halo 
with which in vtiy case, as in allotin r the 
talents of oiniftent youth w^ere^injudiciously 
invested, ipade me courted by all, espe- 
cialljj by the daughters of Eve^ I was 
soinetiimes nearly the victim of hackneyed 
cxperien^^-somgtimes I trifled with 

fections, whiej^ my parental instructions 

* • ** ® 

taught me never to^esp^jpt. On the whole. 
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I considered myself as one of the most 
important personages in the country, pos 
fifissing the greatest talents, the profci/^mdcst 
knowledge of men and affairs, and the 
most perfect acquaintance with society. 
When I look hack upon wyself at ebr 
period, I have difficulty ih conceiving a 
more unamiablc character. 


XI 

In the third ^ear of my poJitjcal life, the 

prime minister suddenly died. *Herc was a 

catastrophe f Who was to be his successor ? 

Here was a frgitful theme for speculation 

* ( 

and intrigue, ^Public opinion^inted to 
my father, \^ho ind<ied, if cpialification for ^ 
the post were towly, oonsidered, had no 
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i.»>nnipctitor; but*Baron Fleming was lodked 
upon Cy his brother nobles >iiith a jealous 
eye, \an(l although^ot unwilling to pro^t by 
his labours, they were chary of permitting 
them too uncontrolled a scope* -ifc was 
talked of as a new man; he was treated 

as scarcely national. The state was not to 

V • 

be placed at the disposal of an adventurer, 
lie was not one of themselves. It was a 

4 

fatal precedent, that the veins of the Prime 

# 

Minister should be filled with any other 
bhiod but that of their ancient order. 
Even many of his colleagues* did not afiTect 
to concoakheir hostility to his appointment^ 
anc^ the Count Moltke, whd was sup- 
posefl to possess every qi^ality, that should 
adorn the character of a first miniver* 

if* * 

was openly rnnoiyiced as the certaipi buc*- 
cessor to the vacJhnfc afficc. The Couut 


Voc* U, 
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de*jVIoltkc was a frivolous old courtier, 
who had gayaied his little experionce^in long 
service in the househoW, and, evcn/^werc 
ho appointed, could only anticipate tlie 
praefivubility of cj^rrying on affairs by 
implicit confidence in his rival, 

Count de Moltke \fas a tool. 

Skilful as my fatluT was in controlling 

and veiling his^ emotion, tlie occasion was 

« 

too powerful even fjr his finnncss. For 

c 

the first time in his life he sought a con¬ 
fidant, and, firm in the affektion of a son, 
he confessed ft) me, with an agitation which 


was alone sufficient to express life meaning, 
how entii'cly he had stakpd his felicity on 
this cast. He^ could not refrain “from 
bitterly dilating on the State ^ society, 
in which si^aret influence, and the preju- 
dices of a bigotecJ should for a mo- 
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ment permit one, who had devoted all* the 
resources of a liigh intellect the welfare 
of hh country, to*be placed in momentjft-y 
competition, still more in permanent infe¬ 
riority with such an yieffable noueirfty as 
the Count de*^loltke. 

Kvery feeling in my nature prompted 
me to energy. 1 counselled my father to 
the most active exertions, but although 
subtile, he was too cautious, and where he 
wgs hiniself concerned, even timorous. T 
had no compilnction, and no fear. T would 
scruple at no means which* could ensure 
our end.* The feeling of society was, in 

m 

geiitral, in our favour. Even among the 
highest class, the womcit were usually on 
the side my* father. Baroness Engel, 
who was the evening star that bean]|pd un¬ 
rivalled in all 0 LTr% assemblies, and who 
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fanded herself a little Ducliess de Longiie- 
ville, delighted in a political intrigUe. I 
affteted to make her our^ confidante. ^We 
resolved together that the only mode was 
to our rival ridiculous. I wrote an 

anonymous pamphlet in favour of the ap^ 
pointment of the €ount de Moltke. It 
took in every body* until in the last page 
they read my panegyric of his cream 

4 

cheeses. It was in vain that>the Count de 
Moltke^ and all his friends, protested that 
his Excellency had never ifiade a cream 
cheese in the whole course of his life. The 

story was too probable not to be true. He 

■ 

was just the old fool who would make a 
cream cheese. I secured the chanifel of 

c 

our principal ^journdls. ^ Ea(i^-*morning 
teeme^ with jel diatribe ^gairst back-stairs 
influence, the prejtidiifeSi of a nobility, who 
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were behind their age, and indignant* his¬ 
tories 'of the thaladministratign of court 

favairitcs. The evening, by way of change, 

• # 


brougiit only an epigram, sometimes a song. 
The fashion took: alj^ tlie yoiitli^ \^c on 
our side. Oile day, in imitation of tlie Tre 
Giuli, we publislied a whole volume of 
epigrams, all on cream cheeses. The 
Baroness was moreover an inimitable 
caricaturist. • The shops were Hlled with 
infinftc scenes, *ln which a ludicrous old 


fribble, such as we might fancy a French 
marquis before the revolution, was ever 
committiiig something irresistibly ludi¬ 
crous. In addition to all lliis, I hired 

ballad singers, wlio were always chaunting 

<1 ^ 

in the jamblic walks, and^even under.the 
windows of tjie Palace, the achievements 



of ihe iini'ivalled manufacturer of cream 
cheeses, 

4ri tlic meantime, mv father was-siiot 
idle, lie had discovered, tliat the Count 
de Bracniaes, one of tlie most influential 
nobles in the country, and the great sup- ' 
porter of l)e Mokke, was ambitious of 
becoming Secretary for foreign affairs, and 
that De Moltke had hesitated in pledging 

)i 

himself to this arrangement^^as he could 
not perceive, how affairs could be carried 
on^ if my father tvere entirely dismissed. 
My father opened a secret ’ negotiation 
with De Bragnacs, and shook before his 

b _ 

eyes the glittering seals he coveted* *iDe 
Bragnaes was a dolt, but my father* re¬ 
quired only tool?, and felbhims^rff capable 
of fulfilling the duties,of the whole mi- 
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nistry. Tins ^rcat secret M as not .^‘on- 
cealeti ’from ntt. I o[)p()sc(l the arrange¬ 
ment, not only because De llragiiaes \viis 
absolutely inefficient,, but because I wished 
to introduce into the cabinet Ilaron TugeL 

• <r ' 

*The post of chief minister bad now been 
three weeks vacant, and the dekiy was ac- 
counted for by the ilTness of the sovei*eign, 
who was nevertheless in perfect health. 
All this excitement took place aT the very 
seasoii we were all assembled in the capital 
for the purjxises of society. My father 
was everywhere, and cach.niglit visible. 
I contrasted the smiling indifference of his 
public appearance with tlie agopies of am¬ 
bition, which it w as my doom alone to 
witness. 

I was alone with my father in his cabi- 
net, when a royikl messenger summoned 
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him ,to the presence. The King was at a 
^ * 

palace about ten miles from die city. It did 

nojt in any way follow from the invitation, 

/ 

that' my father was successful: alf that we 
felt assured of was, that the crisis had 
arrived. Wc exclianged looks but not 
W'ords. Intense as was the suspense, busi- 
ness prevented me* frcjm attending my 
father, and wailing in the royal ante¬ 
chamber to hear the ereat result. He de- 

% 

I had to receive an impartant deputa¬ 
tion, the discussion of wdiost wishes em- 
ployed tlie whole morning. It^was with 
extreme difficulty, that I could comin^nd 
my attention. Never in my life bad J felt 
so nervous. Each mombnt^a mi^enger en¬ 
tered, I believed that he w'as the important 
one. No carriage ^dashfd into* the court- 
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yard that did not to my fancy bcar.jny 
father.^ At la^t, the deputation retired, 
and *tlien came private interviews and 
uro-ent correspondence. 

It was twilight. The servant ha^d lit 
OiTe burner of the lamp when the door 
opened, and niy fathgr stood before me. 
I could scarcely ?efAin from crying out. 
I pushed out the astonished waiting man, 
and locked t^e door. 

father looked grave, serious, I 

I*** 

thought a little depressed. ^ All is over,’ 
thought I, 9nd in an instant I began spe¬ 
culating qn tlie future, and had created 
mu^h, when my father’s voicQ called me 
baclf to the present scene. 

‘ His -Alaje^y, ' Contarini,’ said .my 
father, in a ^Iry, formal manner, as if he 

' f * • •• . 

were speaking ^ho had never wit- 
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nesi^d his weakness—‘ His Majesty has 

« 

been graciously pleased to ajipoint Itic to 
the supreme office of President of ^ lus 
Council; and as a further mark of liis 
entire^confidence and full approlialion of 
nay past services, he has thought fit to ad¬ 


vance me to the dignity of Count/ 

Was this fri<rid f()rni that stood un¬ 


moved before me, the being, whom, but 


‘ four and tVenty liours ago, I Jiad watched 
trembling witli his high passions? 'Was 

4 

this curt, unimpassioned tone, the voice, 


in wliicli he should have notiflefi tlie crown 


ing glory of his fortunes to one,, who had 
liad so struggled in their behalf ?« I 
could scarcely speak. I hardly congratu- 

t 

latecj him, . " , 

<■ 

^ And your, late post, Sir?^ I at length 
enquired. 
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^ The seals of tin’s office M^ill be hcUl^by 
the liaVoii (le ]b*agnaes.’ 

I alirngged niy shoulders in silence. 

The King i.^ not less aware tlian my¬ 
self that his l^Wcellency can bring- but a 
sh^it portion* of intellectuar strength to 
the new cabinet; that, he is one indeed 
about to be placecl in a ]X)sition to dis¬ 
charge tlie duties of which he is incapable;, 
but bis Maiestv, as well as myself, has 
unbounded confidence in the perfect know¬ 
ledge, the energetic assiduity^ and the dis¬ 
tinguished tSlents, of the individual who 
will fulfil J;hc duties of Under Secretary. 
He#vill be the virtual head of J;his great 
department. Allow me to be the first to 
congratulali? Count Contaiyni Fleming,on 
his new dignity, and his entrance into the 
service of his sovqiie’ign.# 
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I*rushed forward, I- scizal his hand. 
* My dear father,’ I said, ‘ I aiA quite 
overwhelmed. I dreamt not of this. I 

never thought of myself, I thought, only 

}» 
tit 

He pressed my hand, bui did not lose 
his com}X)surc. ^ We dine together to-day 
alone,’ he said, ‘ I must now see DeBrag- 
iiaes. At dinner, I will tell you all. No- 

i, 

thing will be announced till to-morrow. 
Your friend, Engel, is not forgotten.' 

He quitted the chamber. The moment 
he disappeared I could no longer refrain 
from glancing in the mirror. Nt^ver had I 
marked so,victorious a visage. An uriia- 
tural splendour sparkled in my eyct my 
lip Avas impressed with energy, -'ny nostril 
dilated with triumph. I stood before the 

“ t ‘ , • 

tall mirror, and cpla^.tid my foot, and 
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waved my arm. ,Sto much more impressive 

is Reality than Imagination Often, in 

revert’e, liad I be^ an Alberoni, a Rip- 
• # 
perdu, u Richelieu ; but never had I felt 

wlicn moulding the dcj^tinies of ^he wide 

*» * . • . • 

globe, a titlie of the triumphant exultation. 

which was aftbrdt^l by the consciousness 
of the simple fact, that I was an UnderSe¬ 
cretary of State. 


XII. 

I iifti) achieved by thi.s time wl*at is called 
a great reputation. I do not know that 

It 

there wasffly one more talked of, and mor^ 
considered in che^ country/than myself. 
I was iny falheJ’i^ only confidant, and 
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seefetly his only counsellor. 1 managed 
De Bragiif^es admirably? find always sug¬ 
gested to him the opinion, whicli T, ;it the 
same time, requested. lie was a mere 
. cipher. ^ As for the Count dc Moltke he 
was very rich, with an only daught<'r, and 
my fatlier had alr^^ady hinted, at what 1 
had even tiu*ned in my own mind, an union 

with the wealthy, although not very pleas- 

1 

ing, offspring of tlie makt*r of cream clieeses. 

At this moment, in the zenith of )ny 

popularity and power, the Norhergs rc 

turned to thft capital- T haVl never seen 

them since the mad morning, which, with 
* 

all my boasted callousness, I ever bluiilicd 
to remember, f(jr the Count bad, hnine- 
diartely,after my departurfli, betfvi*a})pointed 
to a-vewy imjiortant, although distant, go¬ 
vernment. Nor Imd i (#vcr heard of them. 
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I never wished to. I dtove their '«ne- 
mory from my*mind, but Chrij^tiana, who 
liacl many correspojjdcnts, and among them, 
the Baroness, had, of course, heard much 
of me. ^ 

Our family was the first they called upon^ 
and, in spite of the mortifying awkward¬ 
ness of the meeting, it was impossible to 
avoid it, and therefore I d(^termined to pay 
my respects to them immediately. * I was 
careful to call when I knew I could not be 
admitted, and the first interview finally 
took place af our own houst. Christiana 
receive me with the greatest kindness, al- 
tlio»gh with increased reserve, which might 
be accounted for by the time that had 

i. 

elapsed sinf?SR w^last metj^and the altera¬ 
tion that hadr,^ince taken place both in mv 
age and station. aU probability, she 
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looked upon liiy present^ career as a suf- 
guar^mtec* that my bead was cleared 
of the wild fancies of my impetuous boy¬ 
hood, and rejoicing in this accomplishment, 
and antii?ipating our future and agreeable 
acquaintance, she might fairly congratulate 
herself on the exeellent judgment which 
had prompted her to pass over in silence 
my i^npardonable indiscretion. 

Met manner put me so completely at my 
ease that, a moment after my salute, 1 
uroudered I could have been so foolish as 
to have bmded over it. The Countess 
wm umlp&tcd, except that she looked 

beautiful. She was a“ rare 
; CiinetttiMI thatTjtne loved to spare. That 
, (end Mootning, andfadinat &ce« and 

shapely, ^nd beaming form— 

W ever marred 
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tlii-ir light and ^ace, all^tlie freshnfflsof 
an innocent heart had embalrted their pe-^ 

rentfial loveliness. 

% 

The party seemed dull, T, ivho was 
usually a great talker^cnuld not ♦speak. I 
dared not attempt to be alone with Chris¬ 
tiana, I watched her*only at a distance, 

t • 

and indicated my absorbing irtood tp others^ 
only by my curt and discc^iragin^ answers^ 
When all was over, I retired to my owtt 
ropms exceedingly gloomy and dispirited* 

I was in these days but a wild beast, 
who thought himself a civiliXed and human 
being. was profoundly igno^rartt of afi 
that is true and ©jtcellent*. Att 
syste"m* like some grand ^^jlolertee of 
had transtflhned the teehiing 
cent octjin of my ^nd s 9g0f 

arid deswt. 1 nftt 
vet. II 
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cven*a faint adumbration “of the plillo'sopliy 
of our cxi«:tiirice, lllcsised by nature with 

a heart, that is the very slirine of -unsi- 

* 

bilit}, niy infamous education had snr- 
ccedccJ iiuvcndering pic the most selfish of 
my species. 

Hut Nature^ as the ])hiloso[)hic Wijiter 
impressed upon me, is stronger tlian Edu¬ 
cation, and the ^presence of this woman, 
this sudden appearance amid my corrupt, 
and lu'artless, and artificial life of so much 

f 

innocence, and so mucli love, and so mucli 
simplleily, they fell upon my callous heart 
like the first rains upon a Syrian soil, and 
the refreshed earth responded to the kiivdly 
influence by an,instant recurrence tb its 
n attire. 

I resiled ^Vith disgu‘jjt from the thonghl 
® • * 

of my present life f I fl6^v back with rap- 
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tLire to my old aspirations.* And the iieau- 
tiful, for whicli I had so often#and so early 
siglfbd, and the ]<jvc that I felt indispien- 
sable to my panting frame, and the deep 

sympathy for all crej^tion that seemed my 

• • 

being, and afl the dazzling and extending 
glor}'' that had l^overcd, like a luilo, round 
my youthful visions—they returned—they 
returned in their might and their splendour, 
and wlien I remembered what I was, I 
l^uried my face in my hands and wept. 

I retired to iny bed, but I could not 
sleep. I saw no'hope, yetfl was not mise¬ 
rable. Christiana could never be mine, I 

« 

dMl not wish her to be. I could not con- 
tetnplatc such an incidcjit. I had prided 
myself oiT my profligacy, but this night 
avengt^d m 3 )unna^e purity. threw off my 

factitious passiufill K was the innocence 

K 2 
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of Cliristiana taat exerdsed over me a 
spell so potent. Her un.sophisticated iieart 
a^vt>kc in me a passion fpr the natural ^and 
llie pure. Slic was not made to be tlie 
heroine of, a hacknqyed adventure. To 

t 

me she was not an individual, but a per¬ 
sonification of Nature. I gazed upon her 
only as I would upon a beautiful landscape^, 
with an adniiring^sym[)athy wliich ennobles 
my feelings, invigorates my intellect, and 
calls fonli the latc'nt poetry of my being. 

The thought darted into my mind in a 
moment. I crhinot tell how it came. It 
seemed inspiration, but I responded to it 

I 

with an eager, and even fierce sympatlfy. 
Said I that the thought darted into '"my 
mind*.^ Let me recall the woak^hrase, let 
me rather say, Chat a for/n ro^ic before me 
in the di|nk of thft difif might, and that 
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form was myself. That form was m;^elf, 
yet also another. I beheld a tyouth who^ 

like tiie, had stifle^ the breathing fonhs 

• * « 

oF lus young creation, who, like me, in the 
cold wilderness of tlic^world, looked back 
with a mournful glance at the bright gates 
of the sweet gar^lcn iff Fancy he had 
forfeited. I felt the deep aifd agonizing 
struggle of his genius and Ips fate, and my 
prophetic mind, hursting through all the 

thousand fetters that Inid been forced so 

• ^ 

cunningly to bind it in its ceJh the inspira¬ 
tion of my nature, that beneficent (heinoii 
who will n«t desert those wlio struggle to 
be \’«se and good—tore back ilrc curtain 

of theTuture, and I beheld, seated upon a 

« 

glorious thrb^te cfn a prouAAcropolis, one 

to whom ^ a su«routv|]^g and*^enthu^astic 

• ■' & 

people offered a laulS erdwn. I laboured 
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to cfttch the flcciing featin*cs and the chang¬ 
ing counteru5.ncc of him who sat upon the 
tlfrone. Was it the stj^inge youth, o* was 
it indeed myself ? 

1 jumped oLitof l^ed. I endeavoured to 
be calm. I asked myself soberly, whether 
I had indeed seeit^a visjon, or whether it 
were but the invisible phantasm of an 
ecstatic reveriev'* ] looked round me ; there 

I 

was nothinc:- The moonbeam was sta- 

O 

1 ^ 

lionary on the wall. I opened the window 
and looked out u])on the vast, and cold, 
and silent stJeet. The bitterness of the 
night cooled me. The pulsatwms of my 

t 

tlirobbing head subsided. I regained my 

bed, and instanl,ly sank into a sweet *^leep. 

(1 

'^riie aunt ofi^'the Coun^css^'leming had 
died, and l^ft to my^, stepr-dame the old 
Garden-house, wiiich^ls not perhaps for- 
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gotten. As I bad alwaysKontinucd oji the 
best possible ttrnis with the CJpuntess, and^ 
indted, was in all joints quite her standard 
of perfection, she had, with great courtesy, 
permitted me to make her recent^-acquired 
mansion my* habitation, when important 
business occasionally jnade me desire for 
its transaction a ^ptft less subject to com- 
slant interruption than office and my 
home* 

1 o the Garden-house I repaired the 
next morning at a very early hour. I was 
so eager tli^tt I ordered, I dismounted, 
my rapi(l^ breakfast^ and in a few minutes, 
thw being dispatched, I locket} myself up 

in ifly room, giving orders not to be dis- 

^ • 

turbed, eacept by a messa^re froii\ my 
father. 

I took up avpem. I held it in the 



light,. I thoiiglit to inywL'lf what will be 
its (loom, but I said notbino;. J ‘bej^aii 
'v\i;iling' some hours before noon, nor did 1 
ever (Vase. My thoughts, my passion, the 
rush of inv invention, were too quick for 
iiiy pen. l^ige followed page; as a sheet 
was finished I thre\y It on tlie floor ; 1 was 

4 

c.’uazed at tlig rapid hnd prcdific produc¬ 
tion, yet T eoiiid not stop to wonder. In 

% 

half a doz^n hours I sank back utterly ex¬ 
hausted, with an aching frame. 1 ran|^ llic 

A 

bell, ordered some refreshment, and walked 
about the rooi^n. The wine* invigorated 
me and wanned up my sinking* fancy, 
\\ljich liowevef required little fuel. I vset 

i i 

to again, and it was midnight bcfcft'e I 

r 

retiried to my bedt 

The next day I again ro.^ early, and, 
with a battle of wii^p at<my side, for I was 
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dotcrminea not to be distirbed, I da^ied 
at it a^’uin. ? was not less, successful. 
Thi^lay T finlslied my lirst volume. 

The third morning 1 had less inclina¬ 
tion to write. I read over and corrected 

• • 

what 1 had composed. Tliis warmed up 


my fancy, and in die afternoon T executed 
several chapters o^ my scconiWolume. 
Each (lay, although T had »C(nii the 

least lost my desire of writing* I wrote 

I 

slower. It was necessary for me each day 


to read my work from the beginning, before 
I felt tlie existence of the characters suffi¬ 


ciently real to invent their actions. Never- 
thek^ss on die morning of tlic sciveuth day, 
the second and last volume'was finished. 

My booI?5^a» a rapid ^ketch of the 
velopmeut of^ the poetic character. My 
hero was a you.th'* wh#se mind was ever 





con’bating wiiff his situation. Gifted with 

I 

a highly piOctic toiiiperanient, it waa tlic 

oiiice of his education to counteract A\ its 
« / 

ennobling tendencies. I traced the first 
indicatiop of Iiis pijedispositioUj tlie grow- 
ing consciousness of his powers, his reve¬ 
ries, his loneliness^ his doubts, liis moody 
'liiisery, his ignorance of his art,his failures, 
his desptih'. painted his agonising and 
ineffectual efforts to exist like those around 

I 

him. I poured forth my own passion, 
when I described the fervour of his love. 


All this wj!:s serious enough, and the 
most singular thing is, that alLthis time, 

i 

it never struck me that 1 was delincSAing 

I 

my own characj;er. But now com& the 

t ^ 

curious part. Jn depicting ftie scenes of 

£ 

society in which my hero irWas forced to 
move, I suddenly* da^fi?d, not only into 
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the most slasliin^ satire, I but even ynto 
malignant personality. All tlje bitterness 
of r3|j heart 
existence among their false circles^ found 
its full vent. Never was anything so im- 
prudent. Every body figured^ and all 
parties and opinions ahke suffered. The 
same hand that^irfmortali^l the creasr^ 


, occasioned by my wretched 


cheeses of poor Count now 

avenged his wrongs. ' 

f , 

^ For the work itself, it w'as altogether a 
most crude performance,, teeming with 
innumerable faults. It was entirely defi¬ 
cient in* art. The principal character, 
alfhoiigh forcibly conceived, /or it was 
founded on truths was not sufficiently doi 

veloped. ‘iSf course the.others were mnci 

. I. 

less so.. The incidents were unnatural, tin 
• • • 
serious characte^s\»xaggerations, the comi( 




ones 


s ‘ caricaturci; the was too often 


iJippant, philosophy tob often forced; 


y^t the vigour was remarkable, the liVumse 

(t ' ' 

of arf uncurbed imagination not without 
clianns, and, on tlie whole, there breathed 
a fresliness which is rarely found, and 
which perhaps, with all jny art and know- 
^Wlge, I nia;^ ncv;er' again afford : and 
indeedcm recall the magnitJeent cii-* 
, thusiasin, Vhe glorious heat, with which 

this little wwk was written, I am convinced 

\ 

that, with all its errors, the spark of true 
creation animat 4 ?d its fiery pagi?l 

Such is the history of ‘ Mapstcin,’ a 
work which exercised a strange influcTtce 
, op ray destiny. 
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XIII. 

.1 pef!|onally intrusted my novel 
same bookseller, to whom I had anony¬ 
mously submitted myttragedy. •lie re- 
quired no persuasion to have the honour of 
introducing it to ijjc w3rld, and liad he 
hesitated, I would myself haffe willingly 

* jr 

iindertiikcn tlie charge, lor resolved 

to undergo the ordeal. I swore him to 
the jplosest secresy, and, as mystery is part 
of the craft, I had confidence that his 
interest woulir])rompt him to^maintain his 
honour. • 

All^now being^finlshcd, I sudck?nly and 
natiirafly reassunjcd my obyibus and^usual 

I 

character. Tift pdurlng forrfi had reliewi 
my mind, ;md the st^ng feelings thahhad 
prompted it having*subsided, I felt a little 



of »fhe lassitulc that succeeds exertion. 

I 

That readion, to which al-deiit and inex¬ 
perienced minds arc subject, no\^ also 
occurred. I lost my confidence in my 
effusion., It seemed impossible that any- 

* m 

thing I had written could Succeed, and I 
felt that nothing but decided success could 
“‘'Justify a p^i^son dn^my position to be an 
autliSr?^ J .liglf determined to recall the 

t 

rash deposit, but a mixture of false sliame 
and lingering hope, that I might yet be 
happily mistaken, dissuaded me. I resolved 
to think no more of it. ItVas an incon¬ 
siderate venture, but secresy vwjld preserve 

t 

me from public shame, and as for my private 
mortii^ation, should at least derive from 
foilure a beneficial convittioff of my literary 
incompeteneV, and yicreascd pnergy to 
"follow up the p^ith which fortune seemed 



to destine for my‘►pursuit./||f Official yr- 
cumstances occurred also at thi^ moment, 
.whiclw imperatively demanded all my atten^ 
tioiJ:, and whicli indeed interested my feel¬ 
ings in no ordinary degree. 

, 

The tlirone of iny royal master had been 

s 

guaranteed to him by thope famous treaties 
which^ at the brealfin^' up of J^at brilliani& 
vision, the French empire; had^*^;!; Vainly 
considered by the great European powers 

as in Airing the permanent settlement of 

# 

Europe. A change of dynasty had placed 
the king in a^delicatc positicii, but by his 
sage councys and discreet conduct the last 
burs^^’^of the revolutionary storp passed 

9 

over \fitliout striking his diadem. ^One of« 
the most didinoiilslicd instances of the 
ministerial dexjerily of my father the 
discovery of a late/rf inclination in certain 



I 

of puH' power^^l allies to favour the inte¬ 
rests of tlje abdicated d^^oasty, and ulti¬ 
mately to dispute the succession, whj h, at 
the moment, distracted by the nnihiplieity 
of impor^tant and engrossing interests, they 
deemed themselves too hastily to have 
recognised. In this conjuncture, an a})peal 
io arms ou^our pad ^as idle, and ail to 
vrlutSrva^ oHd d trust in bringing about a 
satisfactory adjustment of tliis paramount 
<^uestlon, was diplomatic ingenuity! Por 
more tlian tl\ree years secret, but active 
negotiations had been on fo(tt to attain our 
end, and circumstances bad nojv occurred, 
^hich intluced us to believe that, cer¬ 
tain c^smbinations, the result ini^ht bo 
rgalisseti. 

I^ took a* very great ujferest m inese 
tvegoUations, andfv^^as^lbe only person out 




of the Cabinet tb whom ithoy were •con- 
filled* The situation of the Pi^ince Iloyal, 
a very accomplished personage, 
blit whose unjust unpopularity offered no 

obstacle to the views# of his. enemies, ex- 

• ♦ 
ft ft 

tremely commanded my sympathy, the 
secresy, importan 4 ‘e, an^ refined difficulty 
of the transactions called foiK,lT all the plSy 
of my invention. AUlnn'gii'' an affair 

wliicli, according to etiquette, sliould have 

« 

ioyiid its place in the Foreign Office, my 
father, on his promotion, cKd not think it 
fitting to transfer a businesl of so delicate 


a nature ttranothcr functionary, and he con- 
triv?d to correspond upon it with foreign 


courts in his character of first minuter. JCS 
his Secretarj^ l^had been privy to alMm 
details/a ^I^4Jontvmcd therfforo assist 
him in the subsequent {proceedings. 


Vdi, Cl, 


. T. 
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JVIy father aiicl myself materially dif¬ 
fered, as tVi the course expedient to be 
pursued. He flattered Jiimsclf that every- 

K * 

thing might be brought about by riego- 
'tiation, in*which he i»^'as indeed unrivalled, 
and he often expatiated to me on the 
evident impossibilhy of. the king having 
recourse to Any other hieasures. Eor my- 
self, when 1‘v^mcmbercd the time that had 
already passed without in any w\'iy ad¬ 
vancing our desires, and believed, which 
1 did mo>st firmly, that the conduct of the 
great Continerltal powers in this compara¬ 
tively unimportant affair was^ only an 
indication of their resolution to prorflote 
the syst|^ on 'which they had based all 
thft**«Suropcan relations—I ‘myself could 
not regain ^rom expi;essing ^ a .wish to 
ad^ a very diffet%nt and far more earnest 
NC«Muct.. 
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In tills state of affairs^ I was one day 
desired by my* father to attei^d him at a 
sec^^t conference with the Ambassadors*of 

* k h 0 

the Great Powers. My father flattered 
himself) tliat he might this da})^ obtain his" 
long-desired end^ and so interested was 
tlie monarch in tjic pri^gress, as w^cll as the 
result, of our consuhatio»s; that he ^re¬ 
solved to be present liimsel^i?-'although in- 
cognito. 

^ The scene of the conference was the 

same palace, whither my father had been 

summoned to receive the nBtification of his 

appointment as first minister. I can well 

retail the feelings with whieh, on the 

morning of the confercnc^, I repaired tb 

• k 

the palace ^itft my father. 

muffled* up^ in our^pelisses> th^air was 

very sharp^ but \he sCin was not without 
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infliie^hce, and slione with great brilllaney. 
There are V-lines when I *am influenced 
by a species of what I may term In]y(«>py 

9 i ' ft 

audacity, for it is a mixture of reckless- 

ft/ 

ness and s«tlf-confideiii^e, which has a very 

* . * / 

felicitous eflect upon the animal spirits. 

At these moments,* I never calculate con- 

s 

se(|ucnces, yt!t, everything seems to go 
right. 1 fOtelin good fortune—the ludi- 

f 

crous side of everything occurs to me,—I 
think of nothing but grotesque images,— 
astonisli people by bursting into laughter, 
apparently without a cause. Whatever is 
submitted to me, I turn into ridicule. I 
shrug my shoulders, and speak epigrams. 

** I was^in one. of these moods to-day. 
A^j^i^sfialJier could not compi*eb^rtd me. Hq 
was ve^y serious, but ^nste,^,d of.sympa- 
ebising with all hi^ grave hopes and dull 
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fcarSj^ I (lid nothing but i^dicule thcif Ex 
celleneies, whom we were going^to meet, and 
pcr^onn to him an imaginary conference, 
in which he also fifjurcd. 

A\V arrived at the palace. , I* became a' 

little sobered. Mv father went to the 

*/ 

King. J entered a ?arge Gothic Hall, 
where the conference *tvas <o* take pl3ce. 


ft tvas a fine room hung with trophies, 
and principally lighted by a large Gothic 
window. At the farther end, near the 


lire, and portioned off by*a large Indian 
screen, was a round table,* covered with 


green cloth, and surrounded by seats. The 

Austrian Minister arrived. I •walked up 

and down the Hall with hilu for 'some mff 

• « 
nutes, ridicKin^ diplomacy. He 

of those^ persons, %^ho believe^ you Jiave a 

direct object in everything you say, and 
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my cftntradictor3f^ opinions npon'all subjects 
were to hin¥ a fruitful source of puzzled 


meditation. He thou^it that I wa^bne 


whose words ought to be marked, and I 


“^believe th&t ,my non^^ense has often occa- 
sioneci him a sleepless night. The oilier 


ministers sewn asseiiibled,, and in a few mi- 

nuVes, a smefihdoo?' opened at the top of 

% 

the hall, and the King and my fatlier 
appeared. We bowed, and took our seats. 
I, being the Secretary, seated myself at 
the desk, to tak^£? notes for the drawing up 
of the ProtocdJs. 


We believed, that the original idea of 

considering the great treaties as only a 

‘guarantee to the individual, and not to 
^ 1 

IfftvSww'ccssors, originated *'at'Vienna. In¬ 
deed i^ was ^tlie early ^cqua-intance of my 
fother with the Austrm Minister, that 




tion. We belfeved, that the 3Tussiaii Ca- 

bin^, had heartily entered into this n<5w 

• % \ 0 ^ 

reading, that Prussia supported it only in 

.deference to the Court of St. Pe4icrsburgh, 
and that France was scarcely reconciled to 
tile proposed derapgemrtit by the impress- 
sion, that it matenaily assisU^d* those prfh- 
ciples of government by a recurrence to 

A* 

which the Cabinet of Versailles ilicii began 


lo^be convinced they could alone maintain 
themselves. 

Such liad T)een our usual view of tlic 
state of opinion with respect to this ques- 
tiorf/ It had been the object of*my father 
to induce the French Coyrt to join wit}/ 

• I 

that of St. JSaieB’s in a strong demqpatoi^ 
tion in favour.,^of\he prcscflt syst^, and 
to Indicate, in thS event of tliat demon- 
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stratioti being fruitless,' tlie possibility of 
their entcrhig with the Kin'g into a tripar- 
ti‘ie treaty, framed in pursuance oji' the 
spirit of the invalidated one. He trusted 
that to-d^^y this demonstration would be 
made. 

We entered into business. The object 
of our opponfjnts ^was to deny, that tlie 
tendency of certain acts, of which we 
complained, was inimical to the present 
dynasty, but to refrain from proving their 
sincerity by assenting to a new guarantee^ 
on the plea thut it was unnetessary, since 
the treaties must express all that was in- 
tended. Hours were wasted in mulftprhed 
’discussions, as to the meaning of parti- 
swiajjcfauses in^ particular trades, and as 
to jirecedentiS^ to justify particular acts. 
Hours were wasted, fofc> we did not ad« 
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vance. At length, my father recurred to 
the spirit, ratl^ir than tlie letter, of the 
alFai^, and in urging tlie necessity for the 
peace 8f "Europe, alW other high cj^uses, 
that this affair sliould be settled without 
delay, he gave an excellent opportunity 
for the friends he had ajiticipatcd to come 

forward. They spoke, but indeed it was 

* # * ^ 

very vague, and unsatisfactory. 1 marked 
tlie lip of the Austrian Minist^f curl, as 
if in •derision, and the Rusdan arranged 
Ills papers, as if all now were finished. 

1 knew my father well enough by this 
time to be^convinced, that, in spite of his 
' i*ppft;;ently unaltered mien, 'he was bit¬ 
terly •disappointed and annoyed* Thfj, 
Kiiig looked gloomy. There was rfperfegjj 
silence. It wa9\so awkward, that the 
Aj-istrian Minlstei^inquircd of me the ejate 




of a'particular ^reatv, merely to break the 
dead pausQ, I did not immediately answer 
him. ; 

Tbe whole morning my fancy' had been 
busied witli the most grotesque images 
I liad never been a moment impressed \Vilh 
the gravity of theAproceedings, The pre- 

i 

SQMceof the. King alone |jreveutcd me from 
constant I’ailleiy. When J recollected the 
exact na\-Ure of the business on which 
we were assembled, and then called to 

s 

mind the characters wlio took part in the 
discussion, T »could scarcely* refrain from 
laughter. ^ Voltaire would spoil settle 
this,’ I thought, ' and send Messiciftsi^ufe 
Austrian, and the Russian, and the’Prus- 

t 

sjam Vith their mustackio^^ and hussar 
jackets^ and furs, to tfeeir own country. 
What business have thi:^5i, to interfere with 



ours?’ T was strongly imp’^ssed williilie 
tyrannical injustice, and wickee^ folly, of 

the A^liole transaction. The great diplo-* 

* * \ # . 

inatists appeared to me so many Muld 

beasts ready to devour#our innocent Jamb 
of a sovereign, parleying only from jea¬ 
lousy who should fjr&t atPack him. 

The Austrian 1\Ifnis*or .repeated Ms 
question as to the treaty. ^ It matters not,’ 
I replied, ^ let ns now proceed tc/fiusines!?/ 
looked a little surprised. ^ Gentle¬ 
men/ r continued, * you must be quite 
aware, that this is the last Conference his 
Majesty can permit us to hold upon asub- 
ject; which ought never to have, been dis- 
cusseef. The case is very .simple, and de * 
niands but l^JtlC consid^ation. 
guarantee, w*e^j^?fc||ly rcqilire, be not 
gi'anted, his Maj^lty must have recourse 




to h. fopnlar r*ppeal. *We have no fear 
about the*result. We ar^ prepared for it. 


Ilis Majesty will acquire a new, a/id;, if 
possft)le 3 a stronger title to liis crown, and 


see wlipt you w,dl occasion l)v your 
sqneamishness to authenticate the right 
of a sovereign, who, although not the off- 
sj ring of a dynapty,"*'acquired liis throne 
not by the voice of the people, and has 
been conliitantly recognised ])y all your 
Courts ;—you will be the direct cause of a 


most decided c]einocratic demonstration iu 


the election o4’ a king by the'people alone. 
For us, the result has no terrors. Your 


Excellencies are tht; best judges, wlicftBer 
-;'our royal Masters possess any territories 
in v'ur* vicinity^ which rtiav be inoculated 


0 

with our dangerous ex^Jplp/ 

I was astounded by^tfy audacity. Not 
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till I had ceased speaking 1 beeu‘'a\\iA^’C 
of what I had daVed to do. Ont^e I shot a 


*ra])id\>“lancc'at my father. His eyes were* 
fixed on the ground^ and I thoiiglu he 
looked a little pale. ^\s I withdrew my 
glance, 1 cauglft the King’s fiery eye, but 
its exjiressiun did not discourage me. 

It is difficult to*c6nv^y an idea of the 
success of my boldness. It could not enter 
the imagination of the diplomaiists, that 
any^onc could dare to speak, and particu¬ 
larly under such circumstajices, Mnthout 
instructions and without autharity. They 


looked upoti me only as the raoutli-picce of 
"tfle^iloyal intentions. They werq alarmed 
at our great, and unwonted, ^rid unexpected^ 
resolution, at Extreme (Janger 
visible results o^^^urposes* The Eng¬ 
lish and French iliinisters, who watched 



ev«ry turn, m^dc a vehement representation 
ill our fa^our^ and the cohference broke up 
^with an expression of irresolution ait^d sur- 
prise in tlic countenances of our antago¬ 
nists, qwit(^ iinusLinl with them, a^d which 

# 

promised the speedy attainment of the sa¬ 
tisfactory arrangement^ M'hich shortly aftcr- 
trards took jjacc? * 

The conference broke up, my father 
retired 'vKth the King, and desired me to 
w'ait for him in the hall. I was alone,- I 
was excited. J felt the triumph of success. 
I felt that I* liad done a great action. I 
felt all my energies. I walked up and 


down the hall in a phrensy of amUition^ 
‘and I thirste'd. for action. There seemed 
no achievement bf^'^hich I was not 

nob. ^bilious. 
In imagination I shooK thrones and founded 


capable, anef of whicl^4 j^s 
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empire^. I felt myself a^being borit to 
breathe in an atmosphere of Revolution. 

fatlicr came not. Time wore away, 
and the day died. It was one of those 


stern, sij^bliiiie sunsets, which i.salliiost tlic ' 
qnly appearance in the nortli in which 
nature enchanted me. Tstood at tlui win- 

dow gazing the burnished masses tliat. 


for a moment, was suspended, in their fleet¬ 
ing and capricious beauty^ on the far hori- 
7014. 1 turned aside and looked at the rich 


trees suffused with the cririTsoii light, and 

ever and anon irradiated by the dying 

shoots of St golden ray. The deer were 

Stealing home to their bowers, and i watched 

them till their golden and •glancing forms^ 

* * ' * . 
gradually Ipst^their lustre i« the decKSihgaf 

twilight. ^ TheQ^lcS^ had nojy departed* 

V.' ' 

and all grew dm: A solitary star alpne 
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was sinning iniRthe grey sky, a briglit and 
solitary star, * 

And as I gazed upon the sunsef, and' 

« , y . , 

the star, and the dim beauties of the coining 


eve, my n;»ind grow calm. AiuJ all the 

t 

bravery of my late reverie passed away. 
And I felt inddfed a disgust for all the 
vfbrldliness ouv wlricli J had been late pon¬ 


dering* -And there arose in iny mind a 

t 

desire to'* create things beautiful as that 


golden sun^ and that glittering star. 


I heard tny name,' Tlie hall was now 
darkened. In the distance stood niy father, 
I joined liim. He placed his arm affec- 
ti6nately*in mine, and said to me, ^My 

I 

%>n,you will BePrime Minister of * * * ^ ; 
^ ' 1 . 

sometldng greater 
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XIV. 

As we drove home, ever^ining sectqea 
changed since die morning. , My father* 
was ill high spirits, for him, even elated : 
I, on tlie contrary^ was Silent and thought¬ 
ful. This ^eninfr iiiere wJi? a ball at #he 

* 

Palace, which, although little inclined, I 
felt oblitjcd to attend. ^ 

arrived late, the King was surrounded 
"t-y a brilliant circle, and conversing with 
his usual felicitous afFabilify, I would 
have witlidrawn, when I had made my 
obefeance, but his Maje*sty advanced a step 
and immediately addressecj ^e. He coh^ 
versed with ir^ftr some Jime, 

possess n mo;:e Jtotivating''address than 
VoL. jil* M 
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this. sovereign.u It was difficult, at all 
times, not \o feel charmed,* and now I was 
cibnscious that this mark of hi^ favouf re¬ 
cognized no ordina/y claims to lus con- 
• fidence. I was the olyect of admiring envy. 

That night there were few in' those salo©ns> 

} 

crowded with the»flower of the land, who 

f 

did* not covet ^ ray. pcteifion. I alone was 
insensible to it. A vision of high moun* 
tains an^ deep blue lakes mingled with all 
the artificial splendour that dazzled around. 

I longed to roapi amid the solitude of Na-"" 
ture, and disburthen a mind teeming with 
creative sympathy. 

I drew tjear a group which the pi€?fy 
Baroness Engd^was addressing witli more 

f 

f ' 

usua^ animation When ishe 
oau^ht^ my ^e/she h^ca^ me to ..join 


-. fc. 
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her, and said, ^ Oh! Counj Contariili,Jhave 
you read Manstein ? ’ 

^'Manst&in/ I said in a careless tone^ 

^ Wh^ IS it ?’ 

^ Oh! you must get it dire<;tly. Th<i, 
odtlest book*that ever was written* We 
are all in it, we are all in it.’ 

^ I hope not.’ 

• Oh, yes! all of us, all of us. I have 
not had time to make out the alAracters, I 
r^‘ad it so quickly. My man only sent it 
to me this morning. I jnust get a key. 
Now you who are so clever,*^make me one.'’ 

‘ I wiJL look at it, if you really reeom- 
mShd me.’ 

^ "fou must look at it.^ !t is the oddest 

I 

t 

book that* w^^ver written. Iift^is sely 
clever, I assuce )iiou, immensely clever, I 
cannot exactly mkke it out.’ 


M 9 
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* That is certainly much in its favour. 

The obscur", as you knovr^ is a principal 
ingredient of the sublime.’ • , 

* Hjw odd you a.e! But reMiy now, 
^Count Contarini, get Manstein. Every 

one must read it. As for your illustrious 
principal, Baron d/? Bragnaes—he is really 

hit off to the life.’ 

‘ *• 

^ Indeed! ’ I said with concealed conster¬ 
nation. , 

^ Oh ! no one can mistake it. I thought 

o 

I should have died with lautjhinff. But 

I O O 

we are all tha^e. I am sure I know the 
author.’ 


^ Who is it ? who is it ? ’ eagerly ^5^ 
q?iired the group, 

J /ij not know^ mind,’ .oboerved the 

^ 

Baroness. ^ It is ^ c^&ture, merely a 
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conjecXure. But I alway^find out every¬ 
body.’ 

‘ Oh! that you do/ said the group, 

^ Yes, I find them out by the style. 

^ Hevv cleyer you fire! ’ cjiclflimed the' 
group, " but who is it ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! I shall not betray him. Only I 
am quite co«.vinccd I know^ho it is.* ^ 

^ Pray, pray tell us,’ intreated the group. 

tf 

‘ You need not look around, Matilda, 
hck is not here, A friend of vours, Con- 
tarini. I thought that young MostolFsky 
was in a great hurry to run otf to St.Peters- 
burgh, And he has left ils a legacy. We 
arc all in it, I assure you/ she •exclaimed 
to the one nearest, in an .ninder, but deci- 
sive tone. 

I breadiet^ Young jVIoslyffsky i 
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I 9 

To be sure it isj’ I observed with an air of 

C 

thoughtful conviction. 

^ To be sure it is. Without reading a 

»> . ''i * 

line, T have no doubt of it. I suspected 
* that he nled^ated something. I in.ust get 
Mansteiii diVectly, if it lie by young IVios- 
koiFsky. Anything that yoiin^ AT oskoffsky 
wrbes, must be wOrth read in/; Aliat uu 

excellent letter he wriU's! You are riy 
oracle, Baraiess Engel, I b^ ve no doubt of 

i 

your discrimination, but I suspect that» iv 
certain correspondence with a brilliantT 
young Muscovite has assisted you in your 


discovery.’ 

* Be contented/ rejoined the BanoSess^ 
with a smile oF effected mystery and pique^ 
-r^r-tbatriiiiere is one who ca^enlighten you, 


and Uq not furious as source* Ah ! 
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• 1 ^ 
there Js Countess Norbcrg; how well she 

looks to-night !* 

I^walked away to salute Christiana. As 
T moved through tlie elegant erovtd my 
jiervoi|s ear constantly» cauglit^half phrasesj 
which often made me linger. * Very sati¬ 
rical— \ ry odej — \ety personal — very 
indc< 4 (i-->wlfaf can i^ all be ab#ut.^ 
ji >0 you know ? No, I do not,—Do you ? 
Uaroncss Em^el—all in it—nxist get it— 
^»ry witty—^very flippant. Who can it 
be ?—Young Moskoff*sky» Head it at once 
without stopping'—never rt?^d anything so 


odd—"rai> off to St. Petersburgh—always 

thought him very cldver. can the 

* * 

Duke of Twaddle mean 2 ‘Ah! tobesfkre 


—I iLcfid not oetjur to nij?2^ ^ 

I joined Cbii^tiana* T waltzed' with 
her. I was ondfae point, once or twice. 
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of asking her if fhe had read ‘ Mans>tein,’ 
but did not dare. After the dance we 


'Walked away. IVIadeinoiselle de Moltke, 

' ^ 

who, althougli young, was not cliarming, 
but very int<?llectual,«»'and who afFe(M:ed to 
think me a great genius, because I had 
pasquinaded her ftiiher, stopped us. 

‘ sMy dear Countess, liow do you do? 
You look most delightfully to-night. Count 
Contarini, have you read Mansteiii ? You 
never read anything! How can you saj;^ 
^o! but you always say such things. 
You must read Manstein. Everybody is 


reading it. It is ‘full of imagination, and 
very personal, very joersonal indeed, 5a- 
roftess Engel saysi we are all in it. You 
You ^re Horayif^ de jleaufort, 
who thinks everything,^nd everybody, a 
bore-^ePfa<itly like you, C^unti exactly— 
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wliat4 have always said Jff you* Adieu ! 

i » 

Mind you get Manstein, and then come 
and"*ta^k over with me. Now do, that’s 
a good creature ! ’—And this talkative 
Titank tripped away* 

^ You are wearied, Christiana, and these 
rooms arc 'insufferably hot. You had 
better sit ctewn.’ 


We seated ourselves in a retired part of 
the room, I observed an unusual smile 
upon the face of Christiana. Suddenly 
she said, with a slight flush, and not with¬ 
out emotion, ^ I shall not betray you, 
Contarini,* but I am 'convinced that you 
are the author gf Manstein.’ 

m 

$ 

I was very agitated—I.•could not imme- 
diately speak.»|^ I was ever diffefent^to* 
Christiana tp w^al)^ nJas to pther^people. 
1 could not feigh 'to her. I could not dis- 
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sembie. My heSirt always opened t® her, 
< i 

and it seemed to me almost blasphemy to 
'>.* ‘ ^ 
address her in any other language "but 

truth. 

" You Enow me better tha^ all /:)thcrs, 

f j 

Christiana. Itideal» you alone know mo. 
But I would sooner hear*^that "any one was 
cori^idered th€> aifthor of Ma«sstein than 

t 

myself.^ 

‘ You neM not fear that I shall be in- 
discreet, but rest assured it cannot long Ve 
a secret:.’ 

^ Indeed!’ t said. ‘ Why not ?’ 

* Oh ! Contarini^ it is too like/ 

^ Like whom»? ’ ^ 

Nay I, you affect ignorance.’ 

-- my honour, Ch^tian^ I do not. 

Have ^he kipdncss^o Jkelieve ^thaJt there is 
.at least one person in thef world to whom I 
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am not affected. If you mean that Man- 
stein is a pictu}*e of myself, I^can assure 
you'most^solemnly,that I never less thougfit 
of myself than when T ^rew it. I thought it 

was ar\ ideal .characteiV 

• ^ 

It is that very circumstance that occa¬ 


sions the resemblance, for you, Contarini, 
whatever you may* ap])ea;: in this r<Jom, 

m 

you are an ideal character ’ 


‘ You have read it ? ’ I ask^d. 

• ‘ I have read it/ she answered, seriously. 

^ And you do not admire it ? I feel you 
do not. Nay! conceal nofhing from me, 
Christiana. I can bear truth.' 

' I admire it^ geniu^, Contarini* I wish 

» 

that I could speak with ^qual approbatfon 
of its judgment. It will, I feats" lAik^ 


you mafhy enemie^’ 

^ You ast^i me, Christiana. JL do 
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not care for enemies. I care for noJ^ody, 
but for you. But w 
enemies ? 

• » t 

I 

^ I hope I am mistaken. It is Axry 

fjossible I 'am mistak^m. I know not why 

< 

I talk upon such subjects. It is foolish— 
it is impertinent, but thelntciCst, the deep 

I « 

interest, I havc/^lw'ays taken im you, Con- 
tarini, occasions this conversation, and 
must ex'cusd'it.’ 

i 

^ Dear Christiana, how good, how very 
good you are !’ - 

‘ And all tlicse people whom you have 
ridiculed — surely, ’Contarini, you have 

. r 

enough already who envy you—surely, 
Cbntarini, it was^most imprudent/ 

Poeplc ridiciiiled! I never #?neant to 
ridicule^any p^son in psirticu^r. “I wrote 
with, rapidity, I wrote’of what I had 


hy shoidd it make me 
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seen and what I felt. TJicre is 'nothing 
but truth in it.’«\ * 

‘Vouare not in a position, Contarin^,’ 

A 

to speak truth.’ 

‘ Then I must be jin a reiy *miserabIo- 

t» * 

portion, Chri?itiana.’ 

‘ You are^i^hat jou are, Contarini, All 
must admire you^. * You ^are in a Aaery 
envied, I will hope a very enviable posi¬ 
tion.’ 

^ Alas! Christiana, I am the most miscr- 
’atle fellow that breatlies upon this* broad 
world.’ 

She was^silent. 

^ Oearest Christiana,/ I cont^ued, ‘ I 

ft 

speak \o you as I would sjpeak to no othft* 
person. Think ribt that l^am one thijge ^ 

who deem it interesting to Be considered 

• • • 

unhappy. Such tsifling 1 despise. What I, 
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say Jto yoU;, I >Ypuld not confess to another 
human bding. Among '^hesc people, my 
vanity would be injured to be considered 
miser^iblc. But I :fm unhappy, veally un- 
'liappy;, tiio,st desolately wretched. En¬ 


viable position! But an hour since I'was 
meditating how 'I could e^^lricate myself 
frmn it! Alas 1 Chrtjtkna, I cannot ask 


you for counsel, for I know not what I 
desire^ what I could wish;» but I feel, each 
hour I feel more keenly, and never more 
keenly than when I am with you^ thafT 
was not made for this life, nor this life for 


me/ 


^ I can^?ot advi^;* you, Contarini. V/hat, 
ivhat can! advise? But I am uiihappy 
td fibd that ygu are. 'I grieve, I grieve 

deeply, that'^ one apparently with all that 

* * • * ’ ^ • 

eat? make Itim h^ppy^ ^should still miss 
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■ felicity. You are yet very young, Con- 
tarini^ and I caj^ot but believj that you 
will'^till attain all you desire, and all that* 
YOU deseyi^e.’ '• ^ 

‘ I desire nothing. know rot what 

" t 

waijt. All that I know is, that what I 
possess I abb^r.’ 

‘ Ah! Contarir.i,jbetiiarc of your Imijgi- 
nation.' 
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,Tite storm^ that l^ad been apprehended 

i 

by the prescient affection of Christi^/na, 

surely burst. I do not conceive, tliat my 

puj^lisher betrayed 1 believe internal 

evidence settled the affair. In a forti Aght, 

it iJvas s^i^nowlcdged by all, that I was 

the author of ^ Manstein/ and all' were 
” < 

surprired, that this authorship could, ^ 
a moment, hrve been a question. I can 
give no idea of the outcry. Everybody 
was passion,^or affected to be pain- 
tiUy ^nsitive.of their neighbours’ wrongs. 
The v^^ry personality was ludicrously ex- 
aggerated. ‘Everybody took a delight in 
detecting* the 6riginS&^ t>f my portraits. 
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Various keys were handed about,aJJ dif- 
ferent, and content ^witli fecognizing 
tlic\.very Yew decided sketches from Jife 
tliere reaily were, an^ wliicli Avert# suffi¬ 
ciently obvious and |iot verjr malignant 
thdy mischievously insisted, that not a 
human sliacl^jw glided* over niy pages, 
which might not ie ;tra«cd to its subst£g[ice, 

m 

and protested that the Austrian IVtinister 
was the model of an^old wom^ • 

Those, who were ridiculed, insisted, that 
flic ridicule called in qu^estion the very 
first principles of society. * They talked 
of confidence violated, jvhich never l^d 

becM shared, and faith broken, which never 

^ • 

# 

had been pledged. Never Avas so mmeh 
nonsense talked ^bout liotbinc*, since ihe 

days of.the schoolme'gi. But nonsense, 

• " % • • 

when earnest, 4 imprassive, ‘and some ■ 

\oi,. II. N 
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time% takes you in. ‘If you are in a 
hurry, yda occasionally mistake it for 
sense. All the people, who had read 
^ Manttein,’ and been very mucUf amused 
rith it, began to think they were quite 
wrong, and that it was a very improper 
and wicked book| .because this was daily 
reitgrattd in theineam, ^>by half a dozen 
bores,, who had gained an immortality, 
whiiiii tht-y^did not deserve. Such con¬ 
duct it was universally agreed must not be 
encyouraged. Where would it end ? EverjT- 
body was alarmed. Men passed me in the 
street without notice, I received anonymous 
letters, and even many of my intim«ites 

grew cold. A« I abhor explanations, I 

« 

said notfclng; andalthou^i I wss disgusted 

V * \ 

with the folly of much that I heard, I 
contradicted nothing, Ii6|^ever ridiculously 
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false, and felt confident that, in tiiiie^ the 
world would di*^over, th^ they had been 
gulled into fighting the battle of few 
individoairs, whom they despised, i found 
even a savage delighj in bein^^an object* 
forta moment of public astonishment, and 
fear, and it^dignation^ • But the afFair 
getting at last •troublesome, I fought 
young De Bragnacs with *swords in the 
Deer Park, and having succecjflcB in fink¬ 
ing him, it was discovered, that I was 
loSore amiable. For the jest, outi» of my 
immediate circle the work 4iad been from 
the first decidedly successful. 

I« all this, not verj agreeable affair, 
• * ^ 

I was*delighted by the conduct of Chrk- 
tiana. Although ^he seriously disf^ro^ed 
of what vas really objectionable in ^ Man- 
stein,’ and althoi^gl? slie of so modesi 
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and quiet a temper, that she unwilhiigly 
exercised that fnfluencc/*in society, to 
w^ich her rank, and fortune,, and rare^ac- 
comp]i^hments entitled her, slie suddenly 
Became my^most active and violent par- 
tizan^ ridiculed the pretended wrongs and 
mock propriety that eclioed^ around her^ 
and*^declaring that the aatlior of / Manstein’ 
had only been bold enough to print that 

h . * 

■which all repeated, rallied them on their 

_ I 

liypocrisy. Baroness Engel also was fait|i- 
fu), allhougli a little jealous of the zeal 
of Christiana,^* and between them, they 
laughed down the cabal, and s o entirely 
turned the public feeling, that in ^less 
than a I month/it was universally agreed, 

, lh£^ * Jifiinsteii/ Fas a most deligjitful book^ 

I 

and the^ satire, as they daintily phrased it> 
^ perfectly allowable/ 
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An^id all this ‘tumult,, my fathey was 
silent. From look, frlni no expression 

of his, could I gain a hint either of his 

• » 

approval* or his disapprobation. F could 

not as(;ertain even if lie had se^erf the boole. 

Tl/e Counters Fleming of course read it 

immediately,^fcand, had *not the slightest 

conception*of wluft'*it Was about. "VUlicn 

she heard it was by me, she read it<jgain^ 

and was still more puzzled, fcuf told me 

ste was delighted, AVhen the uproar 

took place, instead of repeating, wRicli she 

often did, all the opinions sl\e had caught,"* 

she becan^e quite silent,‘and the volumes 

* 

disappeared from her > table. Xhe storm 

• * 

blew over, and no bolt fcdd shivered rife, 
and the ^dlumes* crept Jprth frefe tljeir 
mysterioSs retirement. 

About two months after the publication. 
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of / ^Ian*Nt(‘5n/ ijippcarcd a new iiiiinhor of 

the great criticd^ journa^^'of the nai*tii of 
» 

Jlurope. One of tlie ^\orks reviewed, 
was nlfy notorious^ ])roductK)ii. ‘ I tore 
bpen tl)e Ica^ves with« a blended feeling of 
desire and fear, wl)ieli I can yet remem¬ 
ber. 1 felt prepared if)r ihe worst. I 
fe]t«that sudi gra\e censors, lu‘\vever im¬ 
possible it >wis to deny the decided gt*nius 
of tlie woi-k^ and however eager they 
might be to hail the advent of an original 

4 

mind, i felt that it was but reasonable. 


and just, tha‘t they should disapprove of 
the temper of tbe less elevated portions, 
and somewhat dispute the moral tendency 
of the more exaketl. 

what horror, with w,hat blank 
dc^pair^ with what supreme, appalling 
•astonishment, chd I find myself, for the 
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first tome in my li'fe, a suVject^f 'the most 
reckless, the mhft malignant, and the most 


adiT>it ridicule. 1 was scarified—I was 

• • » 

scalped.' They scarcely condescended to 
notice^iy dreadful satire, except^toremarR, 
in •passing, tFiat, by the bye, I appeared to 
be as ill-tempered as I was imbecile. But 
all my elafcj[uencef and itll my fancy, and all 


the strong expression of my secret feel- 

• • 

ings—these usliers of the Co«rt of Apollo 

itiirly laughed me off Parnassus, and held 

% 

me yp to public scorn, as exhibiling the 
most lamentable instance oT mingled pre^T 
tension and weakness, ^Ind the most ludi- 
crous specimen of literary delusion, that it 

had ever been their unh^py office to 

# • • 

tigate, as they hopoil, tb'cura •• ’ , 
The'cripcism f<jll from my Ijjind.^A 
film floated ov^ my vision, my l^neea 
ti^mbled. I felt •that sickness yf heart. 
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that nvc c\i)eri<inco in our first s(»riuiis 

i > 

scrape. I ^vas Ridiculous.*■ It was lime 

I 

to'die. 

•“ 1 
Wh^it did it signify ? What was 

dutliorship ic') me ? What did I care for 
their flimsy famCt—I, who yet not of age, 
was an important iunctioaary*of the stale, 
and''who might look tcV ifts higliest confi¬ 
dence “and lionours. It was really too 
« 

ludicrous. tried to laugh. I did smile 
very bitterly. The insolence of these feh* 
lows! Why! if could not write, 
surely I was not a fool. I had done 
somelhing. Nobhdy thought me a fool. 
On the coBtraiw, eatery body thought me 

I 

a * rather exlmordinary person. What 
.wotlld tkey thinkfiiow ? I felt Si,qualm. 

i buried niy focc in my hahds. I 
iHimtnoned my ‘ thoughts to tbeir last 

i 

struggle^ I penetrated'into my very*sotib 
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—and* I felt the convlctic|i, tl^at lit»raiy 
creation was iieT^essary my existence, 
and*tliaj for it I was formed. And all 
the beauSful and dazzTing forms^ tlfht had 
figured in my youtltful visions* rose up 
before me, crowned raonarclis, and radiant 
heroes, and women brighter than day, but 
their looks were mouriifyl, and they •ex- 

tended their arms with deprecating an- 

• * 

guish, as if to entreat me iwt to desert 
Aem. And in the magnificence of ray 
emotions, and the beauty of my Visions, 
the worldly sarcasms that* had lately sff 
shaken rrib, seemed somfthing of STiother, 
and a lower, e;cistence, and I,marvelled, 

that, for a moment, tl^s’ thin transient 

# • 

cloud cowfd have shadowed'the ^nsbinfe 
of my soul, And^ I-arose* and^I lifted 
up my arm to hfeaven, and waved it .lik# 
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a .banner, ^nd*.I swore by the Nature, 
that I adored,^ that in/spite of all op- 

t 

P^bitlon, I would be an author, py! the 

f 

greatest of authors, and that fS.r climes, 
ftnd distant? ageSj ^oukl respond* to the 

r 

magic of my sympathetic page. 

_ i 

The agony was past. < I mused in calm¬ 
ness over the jijaris dial I shoitld pursue. 
I dctei’mincd to ride down to my father’s 
castle, and riiere mature them in solitude. 
Haunt of my early boyhood, fragrant 
bower of Egeria, sweet spot where I first 
scented the bud of my spring-like fancy, 
willingly would I linger in fhy green 
retreats, no more to • be wa^ndered over by 
onb who now /eels that he was ungrateful 
fo t&hy lihauty! * 

l?ow that I had* resolved, all costs, 
to quit my country', and*to rescue myself 
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from the fatal society irj winch •' I, was 
placed, my impartial iuteingenc^, no longer 
swaged by the conscious impossibility (rf 

• I 

emancipation, keenly c^lamined, anci ascer¬ 
tained J;he precise nature and ^condition oi 
iny* character.* I perceived myself a being 
educated in §y somatic •prejudice. I ob¬ 
served tliJit I waUliJie dave of Custom,^and 


never viewed any incident in relapon to 

man in general, but only witl^ rfference to 

tJie particular and limited class of society, 

of which I was a member- I recognized 

myself as selfish and affecd^d. I was qv^ 

tirely ignorant of the .principles ot^enuine 

mofality, and I deeply felt that there was 
• • . * . 
a total want of nature iij ‘everytlung c«n-» 

nected ^ith me. I had been Jt^ucj^to • 

without*any regard to.my particular to 

• * • • • 

my general nawre; I * had'nothing to 
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assist me in my knowledge of myself, and 
nothing th gui^e me iij'my conduct to 
others. Thereon sequence of my unphi- 
losophical cducatiofl was my utte^’ wretch¬ 
edness. 


I determined to re-educate myself. 
Conceiving myself a pqet, JT resolved to 
purest! e a course, ^/hiah^ shouldi dev elope, 

^ r 

and perfect, my poetic power; and never 

forgetting tl^at I was a man, T was equally 

\ 

earnest, in a study of human nature, tp 
discover a code of Jaws, wljich should 


•-teegulate my intercourse with my fellow- 


creatures. For both these sublime pur- 


« 

poses, it was necessary that I should flbrm 
a aomprehensive acquaintance with nature 


• in jill varieties and <5bnditieijs; and I 

revived therefore to travel. I intended 

. * * • *. * *' * 
detail all*these feelings to my father, to 
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cci^cecJ nothing from him, and reqocst his' 

'w • ^ 1 ^ * 

approbati(jn an<^ assistance. In the event 
of lus opposition, I should depart without' 
his sancli^i, for to depjtrt I was resolved * 

I remained a weekjjt the Castle, musing 
ovd' these prefects, and entirely neglecting 
iny duties, in the fulflInMjnt of which, ever 
since the jjublicatyjji of, ^Manstein,’ I had 
been very remiss. Suddenly, I received a 
summons from my father to repair to him 
with&ut a moment’s delay, 

liurried up to town, and hastened to his 
office. lie was not there,•but expecting 
me at hope, I found, him busj[^ with 
lns«Tprivate secretary, and apparently very 
much* engaged. He dismissed hfs seege- 

tary immediatelyf'and then said,/Contjv*, 

6 * • * • •• 

rini, theiy are rather froublesome in Nor-i 

^ • •ttor • 

%vay: I leave tpwn instantfyfbr Bergen 
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with the King. I regret it, because we 

• ^ ^ I 

shall not iscc each otlier ^or some little 

A ^ ^ 

time. His Majesty has had th^ goodccss, 
Contaijinij to appcint you Sdiy^tary of 

’ v," 

^jicgation nt the Coijrt of London. Your 
appointment takes place at, once, bu); I 
have obtained yov leave of absence for a 

# t 

year. You will ^nfj^this, attached to 
tlic Legation ait Paris. I wish you to be 
well‘acquainted with the French people 
before you join their neighbours,' In 
France, and England, you will sec 
great practical nations. It will do you 


good. J am sor^y, that I am so deeply 

engaged now! My chasseur, Lausas:’-ne, 

< 

wiy travel with you. He is the bekt tra- 

( 

X 

veiling servant in the World. ,He served 
tne when I your age. He one of 
the few people, ip wlioin I have unliniited 
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ico^dence. He is not only clevoh but 
lie is judicious- will write* to me as 

ofteaas yoti can/ Strela^ib,’ and here he, 
rang thS^bell^ ^ Streljwib has prepared 

all necessary letters ^nd bills ’for you.^ 

* • 

Hei"^ the functionary entered, ^ Mr- Stre- 

Jamb/ said my father, ‘ while you explain 

* • 

those papers to ^^ount.Contarini, I will 
write to the Duke of MontToVt.’ 

I did not listen to the private s.«creCtiry. 
I wa5 so astonished. My father, in two 
ini^iutes, had finished his letter, .^This 
may be useful to you, Contig-ini. It is t<j 
an old friend, and a pqwerful I 

wou^d not lose time about yoiir departure^ 

* • 

Contailni. Mr. Strelamb^ is thehe 

answer fronc^ Barotf ^Ingel ?' 

» • 

‘ My lord, the carriage waiU/ announce^ 


a seryant. 
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‘ I roust ffo. Atlieu j Contarini. , Write 

r I ^ 

^ ' * 

when yoi5 arrive at Paris* Mr. Strelanib, 

r 

*see Baron Engci to-night, and send nae off 
*a courier with hi{l» answer. Afli^u ! Con- 

^ i \ 

,tarini.’ 

He extended me his hard. J touched 

it very sli ghtly. I never spoke. I was 

thunderstruck. ^ ^ 

< ' 

Suddenly, I started up, and rang tlie 

bell! ^ *Send me Lansanne! ^ I told the 

\ 

servant, 

Lausanne appeared. Had my astonfbh- 
^ment not heeti excited by a greater cause, 
I might have feJt considerable surprise at 
my father delegating to me his confidential 

A 

domekic. Lausanne was a Swiss,' about 

{ 

* « 

nqr fa^Jier’s age, with aYrame.-of iron, and 
^ the virtues of his mountains, t He was, 
believe/tlie^ only pefson in whotli my 
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placed implicit trust. . Bat I 

I 

thought not o^ this theA. Lausanne, 
I Aiderstand yoA arc no^ in my service.’ . 
He b<)\ved. 

^ I have no doubt 1 sliali tgui Cause to 

coidirm the' confidence^ which \"ou liavc 

• * 

enjoyed in our house for more than twenty 
years. Is everything ready for iny de¬ 
parture ? 

‘ I had no idea that your excellencyr had 
any immediate intention to depart.’ 

I should like to be off to-night, good 

^ • 

Lausanne. Ay ! tliis very hour. When 

can I go?’ 

« 

^^Your cxicellenc}'s vvarOJobo must be 
prepored. Your exetUkney h^s not given 

Carl any directioA^f 

» 

‘ None. I do not, nfean to take liinij* 
* * * 

I sl^ll travel onlf «v ith you .i . 

VoL. II, 
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‘ Your excellency’s wardrobe- 

May be si^fBciently ^^repared in an 

hour, and Paris piusL supply the rest. ’ Tn 
• ^ 
a. word^ Lausanne, can I leave^tljis })iacc 

by (lay-in?ak te-niorrow ? Think only of 

Avliat is necessary. * Show some of your 

A V 

old energy.’ 

Your excellency niay rest assuredf ■ 

^ ^ 

said Lausanne,^a^ter some reflection, ‘that 
everything will be prepared by that time.’ 

* It is well. Is the Countess at lioire V 
‘ The Countess quitted town yesterd^^.y 

c 

on a visit to the Countess De Norberg. ’ 

^ The Countess de Norberg! I should 

W t. i* 

have seen her too. Go, Lausanne, and 
lie punctuAl. CarI Vill give you the keys. 
The Countess de N^x^jerg, Christiana! 
—Ves ! I should hjjvc seen her^ Ah! It 
is as well. ^ I have^ .nr ^.friends, and, my 
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iVliebs are brief, let them not bp fitter. 

' I 

Farewell to th« father thjLt h;!s no fueling, 

ai^vl thoi^ too, iScandinavia, stern soil in 

A\liich I have too lonp; lin^^ered—think.of 
f w ^ 

me lierehfler as of some exotj/i oA'd, who, 

for a*moment, lost'^ts way fn your cSd 

* • 

‘heaven, but now has regained its course, 
and wings fts flight to a more brilliant 
earth, and a brigtifcr sky,!J • 






I m 



On tlie eightecpth day of ;Yugust, one 

thousancLeight l#i*nclrt*d and iwcnty-g^x, I 

• • 

praise the Almighty Giver of all goodness, 

that, standing upon the height*of Tviount* 

# 

•Jura, I beheld the whole range of the High 


Alps, with Mont Blanc ui the ceiftre, with¬ 
out a cloud ; a mighty ^spcotacle rai?ely 
beheld, *£01'^ on otherv^ise. cloudless days, 
these sublime elevatjpns are usually veiled. 
I accepted th^s majestit vision as a good 

omen. It seemed that f^atu^e me 

*• ■ • . * 

in her Yullest charms- I wfis for sonje time 

• * • • • . • . • 

so entranced, tliat I did not observe Jhe 
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spreading and sinning sfccne that ojicncd 
far beneath' me. The mountains, in ranges, 
gradually diminishing, terminated in iso- 

I 

lated masses, wlux^' enormous 'ibrms, in 

depp sliade^ peautifullj^ contrasted with the 

1 

glittering glaciers of the liiglier peaks, and 
rose out of a plain covered with fair tow*." 
and bright chateaux,* eml)fsomed .in woods 
of chestnut,and \unes festooning in orchards 
.and cdrnfidlds^ Through the centre of 

i 

the plain, a deep blue lake wound its way,, 
wliich, viewed fr<,ira the height of Jura^, 


seeified lik^ a * purple girdle carelessly 
thrown upon some imperial robe. . 


I had remained in Paris only a few daVs, 

* I ' ( 

and, ^without offering any explanation to our 


ii?ii:n£ter, even signifying my.intention 

t * 

to ^ausanne, had quitted that city with the 
determination‘ of reaching yenice without 
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% 

Now that it is probable’ I may 
ne#^er again cnoss tlie nif)unta?ns, I often 
re^ct that I neglected t^is opportunity of 
bccoming^nore acquaiiited with the French 
pcopli;. My head therj^u^l of fan^a- 
sic«, and I looked u])on the French as an 
-poetical nation 5 bill I hay^since often 
regretted,that I ^^leoted this opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a race who 
exercise so powerful an yiflijence over 
^ivifization. 


^ I had thought of Switzerland only as of 
a rude barrier between me tind jhe farj^b- 
jcct of nay desires. .The impression, that 
thi^ extraordinary country made upon me, 
was perhaps increased by my pre\iious 
thoughts^ having so little bi:ood9i ovej iti 

* * . ■ fc * 

idea, it was in Swyzerland that { 
felf how constantly to contemi^late sublime 
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creation', deyelopes the poetic powet% It 
was liere tlhit I fiVst began %o study Nature, 

Those forests of liack gigantic pines ri^ng 

. » 
out of the deep snoVs; those tall^white ca- 

ti^^acts leaJpp^^ like headstrong youth into 

I 

the worlds and dashing from^ their preci¬ 
pices, as if’allured by the beautiful dclusk 
of their own rainbow ; those mighty 
clouds jailing beneath my feet, or clinging 
• to the*bos€im^of tlie dark green mountains, 
or boiling up like a spell from the invisibly 
and unfathomable depths; the fell avalanche, 
fleet as a .spirit of evil, terrific when its 
sound suddenly breaks upon the ^almighty 
silence, scarcely less terrible when we 
upon its crumbling and pallid frame, varied 

i 

enly by d^e presence of one or blasted 

f * 

tjie head ©f a mountain loosenihg from 
its brother peak, rooting in the roar of 
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its rap'id rush, a whole forest of pihef^ and 
co^^ering the eaftji for mi^es witfi elephan¬ 
tine masses; the supernatural extent of land¬ 
scape thirt opens to us new worj^s; the 
strong* eagles, and tlfe stgias^ wild biifls 
that suddenly* cross you in your path, and 
.^arc, and shrieking fly—and ntl the soft 
bights of •joy anfll^ loveliness that niittglc 
with these sublime and savage spti:taclcs, 
the Ji^ch pastures, and the niiffierous flocks, 
3nd the golden bees, and the wild flowers, 
and the carved and painftd cottages, and 
the simple manners and the pviii^cval gf5ce 

-wherever I moved, I was in^turn ap- 

pallec^or enchanted, b^t Avhatcwr I beheld, 
new images ever sprang.•up. in my mftid, 

and nejv ft^clings ever crowded on Ky failty/ 

• . . * . % 

There isfiometbipg ftiagicqj in jjie ihouif- 

* • 

tain air. My fieart is light, my spirite 
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cljeeriul*, everything is e^Jcliilarating* k I'am 

in every respect V diflerent‘being to what I 

£ftn in lowlands. I cannot even tliinic, I 

dissolvi^ into a defjcious revcridji^ in which 

e^ cry thing ^^'‘curs t» me without ^effort. 

1 

Whatever passes before me/gives birth i^ 
my mind to a new charapter,, a new iinag'^, 

a npw train of fancies, f fT sing, J shout, I 

• * 

compose aloud, but witliout premeditation, 

without ally attempt to guide iriy irnagina- 

< 

tion by my reason. How often, after jour^* 
ncying 'hlong the .wild mule-track, how’ 
often, on -a silnny day, have I suddenly 
throwfi myself, ujfon the turf, revelled in 

« 4 

my cxistenpe, and tl,ien, as hastily, juiliped 

‘ ‘ t 

upland raised ihi? wild birds with a wilder 

\ 

I 

sc]^:igm. •^*1 think; that tlicse kp^oluntary 


Uursvs must have been occasioned by the 
unconscious' influence of® extreme health. 
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* 

myself, when I succeed iiV faintly* 

•i * * ■ 

recalling the rqpture whirli I have expe-' 
rieiijced in*lhese solitary min hies, and iniisp* 
over lh(? flood of fancy *^lnch tlicn secmM 
to pour itself over my hemg, and 

out of eyery feeling, and every object, 

I ^'/nitrast, with mortitic 4 ition, those warm 

» *■ • 

and pregnant lioiys wiUi this cold record of 
my maturer age. 


I reineinbcr that when I first #ttdtnpted 
write, I had a great desire to indulge in 

Sitnile, and that I never could succeed in 

* * 

gratifying my wish. This%inability, more 

# 

than any, other circumstance, goiwinced 


me uliat I was not a poet. Even in jVIan- 
st5in,^ wliicli was wntten in a stoVmjiind 


without any reflection, there are, Lbeli ave , 


few images, and fh6se prqbably are all 
copied from That which surprised 
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and grahlicd me most, \vhcn roving dUout' 
- » f ' 

Switzcrian'I, \va^ the suchlen clevelopnjcnt 

\ ' . ^ 
■which took place| of the faculty of illu&trat- 

iiig niy ihouglits* and feelings. * Every 

object tiiat x^’rossed me in sjome way asso- 

dated itself witii my moral emotions. Not 

a moimtavi. or Jalfe, or river, not a tree of 

' t' 

flower^ or bird, that did not blend with 

n • 

some thought, or fancy, or passion, and 

c 

become tlje lively personification of con- 
ceptions that lie sleeping in abstractioi**. 

I 

It is singular that, witli all this, I nevor 

C 

felt any desire rlo write. I never thought 
of writing. I nev^r thought of the future, 
or of man, Or fame. I was eontei^t to 
exist. I began from this moment to sus- 
. pect. what I have since learnt firmly to 

* I i' 

believe, that the sense of existence is the 
greatest 'happiness, and deprived of 
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evef 3 ^^worldly advgntage^ wliich is .Opposed^ 
so necessary to our feliciti, life,»providcd a 


f 


map be not iimiiMred infa dungeon^ mugt 

» 

ncverthrb’ss be inexpressibly dolightfuL 
in striking the balance /)ft s^nsatign, 
misery were found to firedoniinatc, no 

Ijiij^iaii being would jv'nnit iimself to 

^ » * 
exist 5 but however va.^t may be the wretch- 

edness occasioned to us b^*the accidents of 

% 

life, tjie certain sum of hapj)int^s, •which 

ii^alf^^ays supplied by our admirably-con- 

• 

trwed being, ever supports us under the 

» • 

burthen. Those who arc ^sufficiently 

t 

interested with my biography t^ proceed 

I * 

witl], it, will find, as they 'advance,' that 

I 9 

tills m a subjdct on ‘which I am qualified 
to offer an opinionr. 

I refqrned from Vi?ese glowing rambles 
to jny head-qutfrt®rs, wbicll wa? usually 




Geneva;. I, returned lii<c the bcesyna/len* 

i i * * 

Vith trcasitrc. ill mused o\er all the hcfiii- 

tiful imaiies ihat^had occurred tb me, And 

all the new characters that ha/.l Arisen in 
V * , 

mind*;^v;^d all^ the observations of 

nature which hereafter would perl/l:ps 

tS 

]sennit inc!<-t() delineate what was bt'aul^^’d! 

t » 

For the moment th»t I led aii'aifi wIlIi 
men I wished lo" infliiLiite ^ 1 


had no iirmicdiatc or delinite 


appealing to their sympathies, tt<<cldiu)‘nr 
I w^as more conscious of tiie long nppr^^h- 


tic^ship l^iat was necessary in the cunning 
\ 

craft fori which^ I conceived, I, possessed 

t 

a predisposition. I thought of ‘ Man- 

• f 

stqjn’ as of a picture painted by d* mlid- 
\j^r\ in.jlic dark, and vChcn I ] 5 ;cmerabered 
tliat^crud^ performkncei and guxed upon 
the beauty, and thfe ^hjrmony, and-the 
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parts ot tiie great cr^tiotis around 
rrje^ my cheek has ofteii burned even in 
sditude.' 

la thtfse moments •rather of humility 

,han despondence, I would fty for gon- 

® ' * 

Si^atioa to tjie blue waters of tliat bcauti- 
t #1 lake whose shores •have ener been the 
lavoiu'ite :un^ of genius^ -the fair and 


gen ^^eman, 

is /a m(h»cd injiat|^re*a sight 
^nuTre tlian to watch at decline of 

day^ the last embrace of the sua lingering 
on the rosy glaciers of the White Moun¬ 
tain. Soon, too soonj* the gregt luminary 
>> 

dits, the Avarm p^iaks subside into purple, 
and* then die into a ^bostly white^ but 
soon, ah \ not tho soon, the. mggn surings 

up /r®m behind a'^moun^in, flings ovei 
.VOL.Il/ 
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^he lake ti stream of llgh*t, and the s^iaip 
glaciers glitter lik\ silver. ' 

-I have often passed the whole night 
upon these cncIiaiTted waters, ^contem¬ 
plating then; i^eauliful variety ; and, in- 

I 

deed, if anything can console anc for the 
absence of 'the moon and stars, it waul'd 
be to^watch the lighttiingjj'm a dark night, 
on this superb lake. It is incessant, and 
‘sometimes fn t>ur or five different places 

I r 

at the same time. In the morning, Leman 

• • • • ^ 
loses its nltramarine tint, and is coverca 

with,,the shpdov^s of mountains and cha¬ 
teaux. 

In mountain valleys It is very beauti?ul 

, I ' 

to Wftch the effect .of the R ising and setting 
of Jthq S»n. .The high peaks i?re first 
illumined, tne coft yrllhw light thdti tips 
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th6 Idwcr elevations, and the Ibright igolderf 
slfowers soon bathe th^whole valley, ex- 
ce»t a dark streak at the bottom, which*is 

often ncU visited by sunlight. Tlie effe^t 

•' * 

of SUM set is .perhaps sitill mfy.'c lovely. The 
•highest pcaits are those which the Sun 
I’oves mo.st, • One by one, the mountains. 


relatively to t!l»ir elevations, steal# into 
darkness, and the rosy tint is often *8011 used 


over 

^ • 


the peaks and glaciers «f IVfont Blanc, 


•while tlie whole world below is enveloped 

, * • 

in the darkest twilight. • 


* What is it that makes me Idn^r to dwell 
upon th^se scenes, whichj witfi all their 
loveliness, I have hc^er again j^isited ? Is 

it indeed the m&mory of .their extfeme 

# 

beauty, «!• of the happy hourS*the\^f!, 

» 

forded me, or is Jit because I* am approach- 

• ® * • 

ing a period of tny life, which I sometimes 

« 2 ■ 
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£cel I sfiall liiever have ^courage to /lc)i* 

\ % C? 

* 

ii'eate ? 


ii: 


The-( fthunder roarecT, tho* flashir>g liglit- 

« I 

ning rev-ealed only one universal mist, the 

4 

wind tore ifp the pines by their roots, and 

1 ■ 

Rung them down into the valley, the rain * 
descended in inundating gusts. 

When once* I had resolved to qui^ 
Geneva, ihy desire to reach Venice re- 

* . • • I 

Lurried upon, rne in fjll its original force. 

[ halSl travelled td»-the foert of the Simplon 

fs^rtilout H^momentls delay, and ivow I had 

^ ' 

the morlificatibn to*»be detained there in 
• * > < ' , * 
a wretched mountain villhii^^^ intersected by 
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a’trftTcnt whose roar was cfeafchii*fr, anfl 
w^ith large wlfite cloudj sailing about the 
streets. 

* * • • * ^ 

The *iorm had lasted threeyla}?s; no 

V • 

one Jiad ever hearti of such a slorif^ at 

» • 

, lifts time of the year; it was quite im- 
possible to .pass*; it was (piite impossible 
to say when iti«oul3 end, or what would 


# » 


happen. The poor people only hoped 
thaj; no evil was impending dter the vil« 
lage of lirigg. As for myself, when, day 
after day, I awoke orrlyto find the thunder 


more awful, the lightning rnofe vivid; and 
the mist* more gloonJy, I -began to* believe 
that my two angefs^AYere combating on the 

height of Simpkn, and*that some s^fper- 

• ^ 

natural,# Tmd perhaps •beneficeftt 

would wiUingly^ prevent ni0 from efttering 
Italy* 
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I retired tk bed, I flung niy cloaK \ipon 
a chair opposite a^)lazing w6od fire, and* I 

soon fell aslet'p. I dreamt that I was*in 

* * • ^ , 
the vast ‘hall of a palace, and tijat it was 

r ' 

i 

full of revei>?iid and •bearded *men in rich 

V, 

1 

dresses. Tljey were seated *at a couilcil, 
table, upon which their ^eyes. Avere fixed, 
and ,1, who had recentjj entered, stood 

I 4 

asitle. • And suddenly their President 

^ « 

raised his* Jiecd, and observed me, and 

li f, 

beckoned to me witli much dignity. And 

I advaneW to hint, and he extended to me 

his h^ind, awd said, Avith a gracious smile, 

‘ You/iavi been Jong'expected,' 

* 

The courtcil broke ur/, the members dis- 

' ‘ • t. t 

per^d, and, by his desit I folloAA^ed the 
/iVtfeiilcrftr And we entered anori\|pr ebam- 

I * 

her, Arhich waiB smaller, but covered with 

t ♦ I * *' 

pjetpres, and on ^onc side^of the door Avas 
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^ « 

a$pWtrait of Jtillus Ca3sai\ and,on .the 

« 

other one of» myself. ./ And* my guide 
ti:5fned his head^ and pcinting to the paifit- 

ings, said, ‘ You sac you fiavc been long 

* ^ • 

pecie^. There is a §great ra^uihlance^be-- 

0 * 

tween you aud your uncleJ* 

^And my^ companioli suddenly disap¬ 
peared^ ^ind beiij^ al(?ne, I walked ng to a 
large window, bul I could distinguish no¬ 
thing, except when the ligUtniilg revealed' 

• * . * 

the thick gloom. And the thunder rolled 

over the palace. And J knelt down, and 
prayed, and suddenly tlie windo^j^ was 
irradiated, and the bright foi’ni t5f a* female 

f 

appeared. Her ftfir hair reaqjied beneath 
her waist, her coi«itenanf<5 w.as melanclfoly, 

yet seraphic. In her hand, sh5 beRl*jf 

* • 

crucifix’, ^nd I saidf ‘ Oh •blessed*Mag- 
dalen have you •at' last returned ? I have 
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ijecn lonff ^v^anderinff in fJic wildcmeBS, 
and mcthouglit ^ou had "forgotten me. 

‘ . ir 

And indeed I am about again to go forib, 
but Ileayen frowns upon my pilgrimage.’ 

Mkf 

Arid she smHcd and l^aid, ‘ Sunshine suc¬ 
ceeds to storm. You have bi*en long Cx- 

t ^ ^ 

jyected,^ And as she spoice, she vanished^ 
and #T looked again thny'igh the« window, 
and belrcld a beautiful city very fair in tlie 
Sun. Its maeble palaces rose on each side 
of a broad canal, and a multitude of boats* 
skimmed over the blue water. And I 
knew- whei^ I was. And I descended 
from the palace- to the brink of the canal, 
and my original guide saluted me, anJ, in 
his ^^hompany, I entered £ gondola. 

< A clap of thunder broke oveC ''the very 
house*, and w6ke me^ I jumped up in my 
bed. I stared/ I beliefd sitting in my 
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-room-me siiuii- v'cnoiablc parsonage, in, 

^ • 

wliosc presence^I had, th/ nioiii^nt before, 

• * * 

found myself. The ciiilArs of the fire shot 
forth a f|^nt and flickering light., I fek 
that Ij had been aslei^i, I fclt^tliat I Uad‘ 


^renamed. !• even remembered where I 

was. I vvaj^ noj in any wa/ confused. 

■ 

Yet before me |jas fliis mysterious com- 
panlon, gazing u])on me with l^ie same 
gracious di 

1 . 

•firsts beheld me in the palace. I remained 

sitting up in my bed*^ sUinng with starting 

eyes, and opened mouth.* Gkradual^j^ his 

image became fainter*and faitfteri His 

features melted his form also soon 

• » t * V • 

* • 

dissolved, and I discoye^ed only the e^|ipty 

A 

chair and’hanging cloal^. 

I jumped out of bed. The stonm still 

« I* • • T * • It 

raged. A bell ivas toHing.* Nothing is 


gnity, with whi^li lie Iiad, at 
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, more awful Jian a bell tolliiis: in a * 

It was abbut tl^j’ee hoiirs^past mitbiig^ht. 
X called Lausanrit'. 

Lausanne/ I ^)ald, ^ I am r-esolvcd to 

* t 

* crgss the inountain by sunrise, come what 
come may. Oiler any rewards, make wJiat 
promises }OU please—but I am resolved 
to cross—even in the t^'cth of^an ava¬ 
lanche.^^ Althougli I am a person easily 

managed ni lji,ttle matters, and especially 

\ \ 

by servants, 1 spoke in a tone, which Lau-, 
saline suflicicntly^ knew me to feel was 


decisive. He not one of those men, 
who make^ or imagine difficulties,, but, on 

^ 


the contrary, fruitful in* discovering eipe- 
* ' .1 

dier^ts, yet he seeiped no[ a little surprised, 
and^sligb.dy liesitated. ^ 

‘ Lausanne/ I said, ' if you think it too 
dangerous to venture, I‘release you from 
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'iyour duty, llijt cross the m5)unt£iin, and^ 
in *two or thre^j hours, shall? even if I* 
crojs it alone.’ 

He quitted the room.* 1 threwfreslj ’ 
log uj^n the fire, and, repeated to niys^f, * 
? / ham been lomj expected.^ 


III. 


Before six o’clock/^ was prepai’cd. 
Besides the postilions, Lawsanne engaged 
several guides. I thhik w^e ^pust have 

beeif about six hoih-s ascending, certainly 

* * * . • * * 

not more, and thi| docs pot much* exgeed 

the usua^Qaurse. *I had occasion g«i thi^ as^ 

1 have ?jince at imr.iy^ other,conjunctures,^ 

• • » • * « 

to ^observe what an adnairaWe animal is 
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r ^ 

' man >vhen thrown upon‘hi(5 own re^ulces^ 

in danger. TheWolness^ the courage, the 

. « " ,1 
perseverance, the^'acutcness^ and the kind- 

ness, with which my companions: deported 

• ' t 

thimsclves^ were as* remarkable ar they 

i « 

were delightful. As for myself, I cduld 
do nothing,, but lean bark io the carriage, 
and^trust to their ckper^ynce anc?. energy. 

* • i 

It was indeed awful. We were almost 


* always eifveloped in mist, and if a violent 

, i « 

gust, for a moment, dissipated the vapour,*- 
it was only to aflToi'd a glimpse of the 
precipices «.n whose very brink we were 
making ohr way. 'Nothing ks mdt*e terrific 

It ir horrible.. As .for Inyself I will con- 

4 

^httl I'was I more than fairly 

frightened, and when the agitated shouts 
I ^ • . . t * . * 

of my companions indicate the imminence 


than the near roar of a cataract in the dark 

♦ ' . . « i 
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X)f tlie^impending danger, I felt very piucli 
like* a man, wh® had raiied a devil that 
he (Jpnnot lay. 

The storto was only on the lower part of 

the mo/intain. As we» ascended^*it becaiTle 

• • 

ejearer. The^scene was perfect desolation. 

» 

At length we grriv^d at a small* table land, 

surrounded by sh^t elevations, the wj^ole 

# * • 

covered with eternal snows. Cataracts 
were coursing down these hills in lill direc¬ 
tions, and the plain was covered with the 
chaotic forms of criunfcled avalanches. 
The sky was a thick dingy w4iite. -•My 
men gave n loud shout* of exult3tiori, and 
welcomed me to the'supiinit of §itnplon. 

Here I shook blinda^ aAd* parted, with 
my faithfi*!•guides. As 1 was drilSkiB^ ai 

** * * I ' 

glass of bra#idy, and enveloping myself in 
my furs, the cloftds brok^ towards Italyi 
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‘'and » beautiful streak of blue sky secerned 

I 

the harbiiiffer of the Antonian Heaven. 
1 felt in high spirits, and we daslied down 

I ^ 

Ihe deseent with an ease, and r^Jj^idity, that 
pteasantly r reminded me, by the ctntrast, 
of our late labour. ‘ 

A dashing descent down one of the 
high Alps is a fine thiiFi, It is very ex¬ 
citing 'to scamper through one of those 
sublime \'unnels, cut through solid rocks 
six thousand feet above the ocean,—to whii^l 

I 

along those spletfdkl galleries over preci¬ 
pices whose terminations are invisible,—to 
gallop thVough passes, as, if “you were 
flying from the companions of the ava- 
laticlies, which aitjdissc»!«>vingat your feet,— 


<to' spin ‘ over bridges spanningca roaring 


and Pushing'torrent, and to dash tlirdugh 
narrow gorges backed With eternal snows 
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^eepin* over thctne’arer and blacker backs ‘ 
grotind. 

Itl was a sudden turn * Never shall T 


% * 


forget it. called to Lausanne to stop,* 

f * 

and nq^withstanding the difficulty, th^y 
• • 
clpgged the w^ieels with stones. It was 

a sudden turn gf th^ road. It came upon 
* « 

me. like a, spirit. he quick change*of 

• • • 

scenery around me had disturbed my 

mind, and prevented me fr»m tlwelling 

• • I 

u^on the idea. So it came upon me un- 
cxp&tedly, most, most uij^txpectedly. Ah ! 
why did I not then die ! I was tt>o*liap|)y. 
I stood up*to g^ze for the fir.st tifne upon 

Italy, and the tears sfolq down m^ cheek. , 

# • • * 

Yes! yes! I at^length' gazed updh 
those beautiful and glittering plains.** Ye?! 
yes! I at length beheld those pui’^le 
mountains;, and drtink the ’balmy breath 
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'*cf t|iat fragrant and licjuid air. , Aftci; 
such longing, jffter all tlijc dull misery of 

I 

^rny mclancljoly Wife, was this great boon 
®indeecL accorded^ me! Whywhy did I 
nwt then jlie ? I v^as indeed, indped too 

t 

happy! 



I awo?:k. I askeil myself, ‘ Am I in'iecd 
in Italy J could scarcely refrain from 
shouting with joy. While dressing, I 
asked many^ questiens of Lausann?, that 

t 

Ijiis answers might assure me of thi& in- 
c/ediblc happiness. When he left the 


roqm, I danced about the chamber likos?^ 
madmin. 
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r jAm I indeed‘in Italy?’* My yionj-i 

ing's journey »was the most satisfactory 

ans,i\^er. Although, of fate, the business 

of my lire had been only to admire .nature? 

my pyogres^ was nevertheless .one uimi- 
» 

Jcrwjptcd gaze. 

Those azufc npuntains, tlK)?c shining 
lakes, thc^se gard^s^.abd palaces, and^ta- 
tues, those cupolaed convents civ)wiling 
luxuriant wooded hills, and»flan4ied by a 

t • > 

•single, but most graceful tree, the undula¬ 
tion of shore, the projlc^ing headfand, the 
receding bay, the roadside \iniHcIt)sei yet 


bounded •with wainut;'and^ vine* anti fig, 

and 'acacia, and tilnipnd tree^s, bendirj^ 

• • • • 

down under their bursting* fr.uit, the wtni- 
derful eff«c< of light and*shade, tW t»u%ki|* 
of every tt^e looking black as ebony*, and 

their thick foliage, front the excessjv^ 

• % 

*Voh. II. .. '.Q 
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^qiilte thin and transparent in the 

< 

sunshine, the white spafklin^ villages, 
each with a ch\ir?h with a tall lliin tover, 
flie larjie melons trailino; over 'the marble’ 
wjfil.—ancl^ above all, the extended pro¬ 
spect so striking after the gloom of Alpine 
passes, and so differentyin its sunny light 
from the rcttectccl^ uiyarthly glare of 
eternal ‘ snows^—yes, yt?s, tliis indeed was 

Italy! r could not doubt my felicity, 

>1 

even if I had not marked^ with curious 
. I . 

admiration, the blK^^k eyes and picturesque 

forme, that were flashing and glancing 

about'me in all directions. 

* * 

4j 

> Milan with its poetic Opera, and 
gay amid the mingling relics of two thou- 

i A 

ears 

palaces ap^ gafes of triumph, and pensive 
l\idua with its studious colonnades, I 

/I c» 


^;'an‘d y 


, and Vicenza with its PaMadijqj^ 
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^torc. myself from tlieir attractions. ^rUdr* 

. • - 

choicest mcnioi^ials only acc'^leratcd my 

pro^ress^ tmly made me nvjre anxious to 
gain tlie vftief scat of the wondijj'ful, and 
roinar^ic people, who* ha^l planted in Till 

MiciJ* market ’places the winged lion of 

• # 

St. Mark, and ’jaised, betwi‘cii Homan 

* 

♦ 

anijdiithetttrcs and •feudal castles, t|[ieir 
wild and Saracenic piles. 

Tivas upon the Brenta, ujTon^ttiat river, 
^ver which I had so often mused beneath 
the rigour of a Scandjijs’avian heaven, the 
Brenta was before me with all ^ose villas, 

which in Itheii' number, theif variety, and 

\ •* 

th<dr gplendou);, foiyii* the*only modejpup* 

creation, that can be phcAl with the feliae ' 

of ,^imperitrHome, I had qtiittcfl Pa(fb£^J 
* » *• * 

at a very eeft-ly h^uj^ toVcach^Vei^ce Before 

sunset. Half way, |hc horses jibbed on 

Q 2 
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^’tlic srTndy^roacl, and tlic damage broke a 
.spring. To pass tlie tinw, ^yllile tliis 
accident was repairing, Lausanne i5\ig- 
^ gested ta.nie to visit a villa at band which 
was cclcbi’dted for the beauty*of itsMrclii- 
tecturc and gardens. It Mas inhabi'ted. 
only by an old domestic^ who attended me 
ovc<^ the building. ‘The vast'-suite of 
chambers, and their splendid, although an¬ 
cient decor,itidns, were the first evidence, I 
had yet encountered of tliat domestic mag-* 
nificence of the \^^;ietians, of which I had 
licarA so much. I w'alked forth into the 

V 

garderns* alone, to rid myself of the gar- 
luloiis . domestic, I proceeded akmg. a 
majestic terrace, covered,with orange trees, 
iit'thbend of which, tyas a ver/b®auti|juJ[ 
cliapcl. (I hci door tinlocked, and I 

A ^ 

entered. , An immense crucifix, of ebony 
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fc. * 


j*was pJaced upon Uic altar, anu pamy con- 
ccalcd a pictiyc fixed over * the Holy* 
Tiilde, Vet the* pictiin^ could not escajxi* 
nie. (ill! no, it could escape.me, for 

it 'vai the orioinal that flimous Mag-* 

^ # 

dalen, that ^lad, so many years before, 

' f * 

and in so different a jflace, pAdduced so 
great a revolutimi hi* my feelings. I re¬ 
mained before it soine^ time, and as I 
gazed upon it, the history n^ life was 
^again acted before me. I quitted the 


Ci^apeb revolving in 4y mind thh strange 
coincidence, and crossing life Ij^wh I jiaine 
to a Temple which a fanciful.•possessor-' 
had'VIedicatcd to lAs friends. Over the 
portal was an inseription^ I raiseej' ^ny.* 
sight, andvi't'ad, ^ Eiderj you Jufve^ 
lony expeci<^(l /’ 

t started, I looked aroundf all was 
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,?silcnt* -T turned pale I hesitated-to p;6'. 

* f 

in. I cxaininecl the in.wiption again, 
courage ralliixl, and I found ni};self 
■ in a small, but elegant banque^ting liouse, 

c 

"furnished, but ap))arently long disused. 

' g- 

1 tiirew myself into a seat at the head of 

i 

the table, und fuli of a rising superstition, 
I almost expected, that some of the vetie- 
ruble personages of my dream would enter 
to share my feast, 3."hey came not; Imlf 
an hour passed away; I rose, and, without• 
premeditation, I wrote upon the wall, ‘ If 
I have been loihj expected^ 1 have at length 
^cTnved. ^ Be you ako obedient tc the call.^ 
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V. 


Ax hour before siitis^fc, I arrived^t Fusiua ‘ 
» • 

;in(i beheld, 4)nr or five miles out at sea,^ 

' the towers and cupolas of Venice suiFusod 
■ 

^vitli a ricli gold^i Ij^hl, and rising out of 
llie bright blue waters/ ^^ot an e;jiclama- 
tion escaped me. I felt like a-man, who 
»has achieved a great object. I was full of 
c£l!m exultation, but ttlre strang? incident 
of the morning made me serious ^d^ pen¬ 
sive. 


our gondolas' ^jlulediOvcr .tlie 

Lagune, the excitJ^mqit »of ^ the spectgclcw 

« 

reanimatuime. The buildings, ttot 
so fondly studied in books and pictures, 
rose up before me. * I knew "tl^m all * J 



required no^ Cicerone. . One by one*, I 
‘ cauolit tl]c< boodctl (’upoln^s of Si i\laiil, 
t[ie tall Can]])aiiijc red in the Vun, tli > 
JMbresco Palace*of the Dofjes, th<<Vl(.a(llv 

• c O . 

1 

•Jbid^e of*Sj»hs, and the dark blnictuie to 

0 ^ * 

whirl) it leads. Tlere my i;ondola ([uitfed 
the La<>iii^fY turning up a sinall 

canal, and passing under a bridge* vvliit-h 
connected the qbays, stopped at the stt])s 
« of a palacf. ^ 

I ascended a staircase of marble, I passed 

tlirongh <i gallery, rt'owdcd with statue^, 

V 

1 W71S uJicrod‘into spacious apartments, 

* # * 

■ thf' floors'pf which*.'were marble, and the 
* • 

]ie:.oings satin., 'Jdie cvilings W'cre pai/ited 

' *», t-i 

by JUiiiilor(‘lto and his scholars, and were 
.fpll^qf %"rinkibh ^trophies aii4 ^riumphs 

,1 , * *tU0 

over tjic Ottopnitc. /riie furniture* was of 
the same ’rkli material m the liangings. 
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‘and rtie gildinjj, altliough ot two-liunclijc^'' 

■ 

yc*?irs duration, as bri«]it and*bnriiislic(l/ 
as*j:lie costly ecjuipment^of a modern pa- 
lace, •Fi’om my l)alc!)riy of blinds, J 
iookeil upon the gryat liagimc. ft jtvnff 
^on®' of tliose glorious sunsets wliicli render 
Venice, in sj:)ite of her* degra<iation, stilT 

famous. The sky »nd sea vied in the 

. . ' . M * . . /. 

brilliant multijdicity of'tlieir blended tints. 

The tall shadows of her Pal|adiaji churches 

t » , 

flung themselves over the glowing and 
ti^nsparent wave out bf•which tlwy sprang. 


The quays wci;e cfowddl jvifcii i()yous 
groups, 4and the bla»?k gondgks flitjted^ 
likc^sea serpents,'dver tlig red ana yjjj* 


* * 

pling waters. 


I hasjg^je.d to the Place of lijt. 

\ f * * ^ 

It wasVywded aifa,illumiQatcd. •Three 
gorgeous flags waved on the fnilhtv stafl's. 




Vvliich arc opposite the »cl]urch in afll iho^, 
old drawings, and which,once bore t^ie 


standards of CainMa, and l^ypriis^ and,{lio 

llorca.. I'he cofite-houses wc^’c ftdl^ and 

* 

*gay parties^ seated oy cliairs in the. open 
air, iisuaied to the music of military bai^ls,^ 

p . . * 

wliile they <fefresh?‘d themselves with con¬ 
fectionary so rich ifnd fanciful, that it 

excites ,thc admiration, and the Avondcr of 

# 

all tra\Vllfrs,, tut which I have since dis- 
covered in Turkey to be oriental. The « 


variety of costume ^^'as also great. Tfie 

dress of rim lo^x^r ^ders in Venice is still 

* < 

WachnMgcdy many of the middk classes 
yatr *wear the cap and Vloak. The I5un- 

p ‘ ' * /. * * 

-^garijiA and the Ger|,iiaii military, and the 
iViV^iod vTew',, wit}i his black. vet cap 
and flowing i;obcs, :?re observe^! with cu¬ 
riosity. k ‘^few days* also before my 
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,‘hrnval, tlic Austrian squadron find o<ir/ 

r < 

ri<‘d into Vcni(;o a Turkisli slifji and two 
Gfj^ek vessels^, wlio liad^violated the now- 
Irality. * Their crews noH^ Iningled ;vith tiv" 
crovv(J. 1 hoheld, for the first tim(\^lh(T 

* * * 9 ^ 

hayghty and turbaned Ottoman, sitting 

* «* 

cross-legged on his car^let innl#i‘ a (‘olon- 

. nade, ^sipj)ing his ct^ffee and smoking a 

» h * ^ . 

long chibouque, and •tlie Greeks, with 

their small red caps, their ^tigh^bi’elleads, 

I anct arched eyebrows. 

^Can this be model’]} Venice, hthougbt? 
Can this be the^sileftt, aid gloom^q and 
decaying, city, over whose dishono^jfiJUki 
niisiry I have so ^ften wept ? Could qt 

9 9 • * * t ^ ^ ^ 

ever have been i?iore^ ewehanting ? 
not tbcs^ndeccf still sybjects oSraJOjg^?^ 

and still the bridegKooms Qf the «cean? 

* § * ^ 

Alas! the brilliant 'scene* was |s unusual 



''jis,*unexpoctcc!, and was*accounted #dr hy 
]ts being tfie feast day of a favourite Saifit. 
A^'venlieless, I if'^joiccd at tlic iinacQiis- 

mn^ *1 a • # * 

tomed appt‘aranco of the city^at iiiy eu- 

^ 0 

’trajH'c, and still I rarvill willi Dleasuro the 

delusive moments, wlien strolling abeut, 
- , * 
tlie J*]ace r>f St. ‘iVTark tlie first evcniim* 

tliat I vas in VeniCc*, I for a moment 

miimled in a scene tliat reminded me of 

<75 < 

i 

‘lier lost Jjghtplieartedness, and of that 

♦ ' t * 

unrivalled gaiety that so long captivated 
polished Europe. * 

The nsoqn \Vas nbw in her pride. I 
""^^^dered ’ once more to the qway, and 

s * , ' 

4 

Itwrtfd for the ..first tithe a serenade,^' A 
was conjuring in a circle under 
etbe^ 4rall?> of pty ^lotcl, and ap,»itinerant 
opera «was performing on the l^rldge. It 
is by nxoo|llight »that Venice is indeed an 
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'cn^cbantcd city.* Tlie effect of tlio floc^tte 
of silver light iTpon tlie twinkling fretwork 

y # A 

of Alie JNIoresco architect lire, the perfect 

*1 , • * * ^ 

absence of'sall harsh souiuls, the nevef- 

ccasipg music on llm waters, oroductf an 
•effect upon the mind which cannot be ex¬ 
perienced in,any other city. ' *As 1 stood 
gazing- y])on thi^lu'oad track of brijjiant 

liglit that quivered over the Lagune, a 

* • 

gjondolier saluted me. I cnteixjii his boat, 
and desired him to row me to the Grand 
Canal. 


The marble patacas ot my aAcestoi;;s rose 
on each *sidc,. like a/serieg of* 
splci\ni temples, tio^ suLiiinp were 

* ’ »* . r ^ 

broad fronts batlied iii/flic; mystic .lights 

whose^so^ning tints corjccaled 

* . ^ 1 * 

of Time, £ind nyide us drean? only of their 
eternity ! And fcould iheSc grcH^ creatipjis 
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tvor d’e ! 1 viewed llicni Vith adcvoti« n, 

* ' • 

which I caiuiot believe c^uld Jiave been 

• ♦ , 

^siir])asse(l in tlip inost patriotic ])erio(! of 
t*Iie Refjiddic. How willin^W, would I 
have giveiuiiij life to^have once morcHfilJed 


^fheir mighty halls with the pfoud retai«jrs^ 

of their free and victori(>us n(jl)lcs ! 

« 

I proceeded altin^ the cawal, and 
* 1 

retired from the/piarter of St. IMark, the 

t * 

sounds of^li^':rnment gradually died avyay. 


The liglit string of a guitar alone tinkled 

* i • # 

in the distance, and the lamp of a gondola, 

• * ' 

swiftly shooting hy^, ^iitTicate^* some gay, 

pcTTiaps anxious, youth hastenirfg to the 

fS!;cfiCTal rendezvous *of, festivity and love. 

^VhS course of the* canal bent, and the 

Vidon was hid belfind a broad, ti?ck ai^i, 

* 1 

which* bla^k/yet sharpl^y defineS, spanned 
tb3 hreat|pi of the w/iter. I beheld llie 
.famous liiaUo., 
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Was It possible?? was it true?*^was^'l 

• ... . 
ik)L all tliis in a reverie ga/iiig ujkui 

• • • 

a tlmwing in dc Wiritei^s stiuiie) ! Was 

*• • ^ *. 

it not soniC'^elicious dream—some deli¬ 
cious ^IreaiUj from ^hich, perjiaps Hiis 
^ itioijent, T wai) about to be rousetl to cold^ 
»duil life? I ,struo*gIed not tdVakc', yet 
from a n^ervous f^esire to move, and^)ut 
die vision to die test, ( ordered ikc gon- 

dolier to row to tlie side >>f tie canal. 
« • ^ 

jumped out, and liurried to die bridge. 
Each moment, I expected that the arch 
would treinbje aiic^p^rt, and dial thft sur¬ 
rounding palaces woulil dissplvc'intoiMfeL, 
th£j|; \he lights^ wo*uH be •expnguislK^l^ 


and the music cease, <},nd* that I should* 

find. niA’SjJl# in ray old •chamber* 

* 

father’s hoifce. 

I hurried alon^, I^wds anxiou\to reagh 
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'\lte ce^itro of the bridge •before J woJ<ei 
* ^ . 

It seemed like the crownii>g incident of ;i 
• ** 

dream, ulilch, k is remarkable, ii*jvcr 
Occurs/and wliicli, from the rery an>:iely 

Jt 

it eccasions, only succeeds in brcakiiig our 
rnatjical slumbers. 

- o ^ 

T stood upon Rialto ; I Wield on each 

\ 

sid<^ of me, rising out of ^llie water^s, which 

tlicy shadowed with their solemn image, 

» 

those coiossaP and gorgeous structures 
raised from the spoils of, the teeming 
Orient, with their jnllars of rare marbles, 
and ^hcir Costly pontab) of jasper, and 

A 

poTpiijyry," and agate ; I • beheld them 


ranged in majestic order, and strc;nntTig 
' \vitd-thc licprid ii>odnlight. Within these 


’wdlKrnjr fathers ft!vellcd ! 

I bowgd Iny he'^ad, atj-d covered niy 
fcce witli^l my hands, 1 could gaze no 



iwlore ii])on that fair, but •mc1aiich6lj^ 


vision. 

t 


*A, 1 oik], l)ut luclodis^tis clioriis iTro'te 

upon thc'^^'. I looked up, I fnarked tkc 

* % * 

tyinJiUuoiis waving of• many torches, and 

liiard tlie trampling ^)f an ^ipproacliiTTg 
multitude. were at tlie; foot of the 

bridge.# They filvaneec]^ tliey approiched. 
A choir of priests, bearmg in triuwiph tht^ 
•fg^irc of a Saint, and follo\Wd by a vast 
crowd carrying ligJiyi, and 'ga^ands, and 

• .. . • r 

banners, and joining in ^ liymn, 

swTpt by nit.; A^/iM^y passedj^ they sang 

this verse— 

\ 

# Wave youjv b^^twieVs! Soiirtd, sound 


* > 


your voices! for ho lias conic, be has 

M ^ * 

9 ^ W * # 

^<^ur SaiiU and our Lord! He 

• • • * • * ^ 

has come, in •prjcle and «i.glory, to 

greet with love hia^ Adrian bride/ 
yoL. II. 
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V I ^ 

It is 'sin£*’ular, but these words struek 

me as applicable to niyselft The dream 

* t . . * 

all the foot of tho, f\lj3s, and the inscripr^m 

ip the garden on the Brenta, afiVl the pic- 

lure in the' chaf)el^ there was it connexion 

all these strange incidents, Which inde-xl' 

harmonized with my efrly life and feel- 

« 

ingsS I fully believed u^yself thf^ object 
^of an i^mnipoteiit Dtjstiny over which I 
had no cort*i‘roi. I delivered myself^up, 
without a struffji'le, to. the eventful course 

^ too , ^ 

of Time. I returned home pensive, yet 
prcpa?ed for a grt^ai^ caree r and as the 
druin^f the Hungarian guard sounded, as 
I Vnitered vhe liagun^^, I «could 
fancying, that its-Irurriet^ note was ominous 
bi 'surprise and congl^ernation/Nl renjpm- 

^ A 

bered thai* ^when a b^y,^ saunWing with 
Musaeus/l believed that I had a predis- 
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J 


•Y>osit)bn for conspiracies, and I c'quld 
togct that, of all places in the world, I 
V^e^ice was the one I'f which I shouTd 

if* " 

most dc%ire to find myself a conspijrator. 

I* ^ 

I jeturnm to llu’^ Hotel, but as I»was 

little inclined^to slumber, I remained walk- 

* ^ 

ing up and down the Gallct^}/' which on 

.my arrival, amid the excitement of so 

* ■ *. .P • >» * 

many distracting objects, I }:*ad but 
slightly noticed. I was str^k Ijy its size, * 
>and its magnificence, and as I looke^Jjpoii 
the long row of statjies gleamlTig in the 
white moonli^it, I cj^ld not from 

pondering ov(?r the fnelaueholy^ortinies of 

the ISgh race, wh^ThTid^ost ihis suniptugus 

, • ^ 0 ,* * • . . 

inheritance, commbmQi^ting^ even 

present l^e uses, iheit ngble ix^iiqifg^i 

magnificent#tastes, and.costly habits. 

% 2 
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« 

\L'ausanfio riitcrecl. I • ciiqiiirccl, he' 

' • . . : 
knew to what family of theyllepublie tihs 

biliklinc; had originally belonged ? * 

" ••‘ft * 

• ^ This was the ralazzo CoiUaririif Bir.’ 

^ ft V 

1 4 vas glad that hc^ could not marl; my 


agitation. 

fti 


‘1 thoug4it,’ T iVjoined after a moment’s 

^ * 

hesitation, ^ T thought the Ikdazzo Con- 

f ® ♦ -r 

•* 1 * C *■ 

tarini w^s on the (xVand C/anal/ 

* ‘ There, is a Palazzo Contarini on the 

Grai^d^Canui, Sir, but this is the original 

palace of \he Iloii&e^j When I travelled 

with mY‘Ii<*'i’d,* twenlT-five years ago, and 

* • * /•’ *• 

Ivas at Vevnee, tjic * Oontarini family still 

majhtained both est^^bifK-lunents.’ 

» * 

^ ‘^And now 'i\ eqqui.Vd. This was the 
ffet^kxtl' that I lyid ever’held ai^*convcr- 
sation with l^ausauue, for ‘I was 



pleased with his talents, aftd cV)uJ^ 
lujfc be inseubihle to his cvcr-watthful care, 
1 hatl lV(#ni the iirst susjx^cted, that he was* 
a secretfiigeiit of iiiy aiid, althoflgl\ 

i tliouirht avail njyself of life abilities 

. • * # 

1 Tiad >iudiouslv withllMd I'rom him my 
coniidence. 

‘ The family of*C 4 >ntariiii is*, I believe, 
e \ t i n e t, * rc] > I i ed t. a u sa'n 


^ Ah V Then tliinkinj that sofnethino 
s1i<?uld be said to account for my ig^^aiice 
oj tliat, with whicli^ iaypareiuljt, I ought 
to have been well acuuaintud, I added in a 
carc'kvjs ^voicl, ‘ ha\x^ ne^'r kept n^j 
an}%inlercoursc^ll5^i^our Italian Sotinex- 
i<Tns,*vhich 1 (To i|t?t regn^h for I shall not 
enter into society lierc. • 

^he^noment, tlmf I had uttered tfiis, ] 

• • • • 

felt the weakue|SiD£ to mystify 
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\]Ci}uslinijfi, who probably, knew inucl^ rfoi’A* 

^ J> . * • 

of the reas<fiis of this iiou-ijitercoursc tlitiii 
myself. He was^nioving^ away 'when* I 

xallt-d him *bac^f'«w'itli the intcrifon of 

• . • . . . 

^sf'^'aking to him fviliy ujjon l^us subject of 

0 * ' * it 

my early speculations. I longed to con- 

• i \ 

vtTse with Jdin about,my mother, ami my 

9 

father’s yoiidi, about#e\'erything that had , 
^happdned. 

i ‘ Lau«anne^’ I^Said. 

#* •' ' •* 

He re^turned. The moon slione brlglftly 

upon his inperturJ)£i((^X*, and inscrutable 
^countenance, I«saw mily my father’s spy. 
•A feeling ^f false ^^iiAmc prevented me 
from fcjJbaking, ' I dic.l'r’iiidVilike frankljf to 
confess my /gnor^nce up^i/sueh delicate 
subjects one^ who would, in al^ proba- 
'bility, ^rm his inability td enlig^l^^ 
and 1 kne# < 2 iTgugl( to be con& 








